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To begin in the November issue of THE INTER- 
8 Coffin COLLEGIAN, this series by some of the clearest 
thinkers on the present problems of student life 
and thought will, throughout the year, continue 
a discussion of the religious questions perplex- 
ing the present student generation. 





What can the modern student believe—in the 
light of today’s science and scholarship—about 
God, Christ, the universe, society, progress, 
prayer, and the other central questions of ser- 
ious-minded men and women who seek life at 
its highest and best? 
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The Well-Edducated Man 


I 


An educated man is one who is trained to use the tools of human intercourse 
with readiness, precision, and accuracy. We mean, especially, language (particularly 
the mother tongue, both in speech and in writing) and the rudiments of numbers. 
Our age is adding to the tools of intercourse statistical symbols, such as tables and 
graphs. 


II 


An educated man must be able to study and to think without guidance from 
others. He must have command of the method of the mind, and he must be—to some 
extent—a thinker, not a mere imitator. He may or may not have more opinions 
than other persons, but he has more opinions to which he has a right. 


Ill 


An educated man must have sufficient knowledge of nature to understand the 
main processes upon which human life and happiness depend. He must likewise 
possess general intelligence as to the method of science and as to the main achieve- 
ments of the sciences. 


IV 


An educated man knows enough of history to enable him to understand the 
main achievements of man. He is able to put each type of society, and each change 
of society, into a general perspective. 

V 

An educated man is acquainted with the major resources for intellectual and 
aesthetic enjoyment. He knows nature, literature, music, and the other arts sufh- 
ciently to choose superior to inferior enjoyments. 


VI 


An educated man is marked by his interests as well as by his trained abilities. 
His attention is habitually attracted by significant rather than trivial objects, events, 
pursuits, and enjoyments. He lives in a larger and more finely discriminated world 
than the uneducated man. 


VII 


An educated man must have not only this general culture but also training for 
a specific occupation. 
b VIII 
An educated man must have toward his fellows the habitual attitudes that are 
commonly called ethical—such attitudes as honor and honesty, helpfulness and good- 
will, and cooperation. 


1X 


An educated man must have loyalties to at least some of the important organiza- 
tions and institutions of society, such as one’s family, one’s country, one’s church. 
Edward Everett Hale’s Man Without a Country was internally undeveloped, a 
victim of spiritual deprivation, before the woes of his external plight began. 


X 


If there is an inclusive meaning in life, an inclusive purpose in all our good pur- 
poses, then the sort of education that I have been outlining should include some ap- 
prehension of, and’feeling for, the divine; the ideally educated man will reverence 
God, and know how to worship. 


By George A. Coe 
in “What Ails Our Youth” 
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Editorials 


To Make Friends—or to Be One? 


SPECIOUS argument in favor of a college 
A course is that college is a good place for 

making friends. This may or may not be 
true, depending largely upon the attitudes of win- 
someness and response on the part of all con- 
cerned, but the premise often holds a corollary 
which is far from lovely. Such friends, a man 
goes on to add, will stand him in good stead in 
later life; and with this value in mind he goes 
out to win the friendship of those who later will 
stand him in good stead. Not a lovely picture 
this of a man scurrying about the campus to stake 
out his claims before the best ones are taken. We 
instinctively feel that something is not fitting in 
such a picture, and a moment’s analysis shows 
us why. Friendship, like the best values of life, 
must be sought as an end in itself, as something 
intrinsically worth while. The minute I realize 
that a man seeks my friendship for some ulterior 
end, true friendship becomes an impossibility. 
For the fullest give and take between us there 
must be an unshakable confidence that friendship 
is sought alone for friendship’s sake. Can you 
imagine a worse college than one filled with stu- 
dents who are each struggling to make those 
friendships. which will later prove to be most 
beneficial in the active life after graduation? To 
be sure, college friendships often prove to be most 
helpful. But such beneficence should be expected 
as a by-product. Don’t go to college to make 
friends; a far truer aim for a college course is 
to be a friend. 





Our Guest Students 


r NY HE track coach tells us that in every col- 
lege the men of greatest intrinsic com- 
petence never come out for the teams. Their 

latent athletic ability lies hidden both to them- 

selves and to their fellows. Their dormant pow- 
ers await in vain some evoking influence. One 
trouble with the policy of being friendly merely 
with those who can be of help to us is that we 
lose the chance to discover diamonds in the rough. 


In every freshman class there are rare personal- 
ities who have never yet shown their true worth. 
Their narrow school experience gave them none 
of the savoir faire which others bring so readily 
from the big prep schools. These students are 
diamonds in the rough. Others there are who 
hide their loneliness, discouragement or defeat. 
They need friendship. 

Of all those who stand ready to share with us 
an enriching experience through shared friend- 
liness, none are more appealing than the increas- 
ing number who are flocking to our colleges from 
overseas. Our German friends are giving us a 
hint how to approach these friendly visitors by 
calling them not foreign, but Guest Students. We 
need to use our imaginations to enter with meas- 
urable fulness into their attitudes and problems. 
Perhaps we may best approximate an understand- 
ing of their condition if we try to think how we 
would feel in a land where everything is strange 
to us. A spirit of friendly welcome and fellow- 
ship may \give us a chance to discover later what 
it means to entertain an angel unawares. 


The Hazard of Being Educated 


T does strange things to us—this business of 
[ cote education. If one were gifted with 

faculties of acute observation and reflection, 
no study could be more fascinating than to stand 
aside from the turbulent on-rushing stream of 
college life and observe, observe the gradual yet 
steady moulding by that agency, half human, half 
machine—college life—which. draws into its 
mouth now the young freshman and turns out 
four years hence a wholly different person, 
a capped and gowned and diploma-armed young 
man or woman of the world. One sees that fresh- 
man clearly—naive, nervous, alert, bewildered, a 
world of apprehension covered by a rather thin 
coating of self-assurance, every sense uncon- 
sciously keyed to discover “the way things are 
done,” almost every habit of thought and life un- 
consciously adjusting itself to fit the collegiate 
fashion of the day. One sees the same freshman 
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two months hence. Already the moulding pro- 
cess is far along. The hair is brushed or bobbed 
differently. The transformation of the clothes 
into the accepted style has begun by the acquisi- 
tion of a new hat or suit or dress from the popular 
local tailor. If it is Yale the overcoat collar is 
invariably turned up and the invariable gray hat 
of a distinctively soft texture is perched at the 
invariable Yale angle and the hand is thrust out 
in greeting in the distinctive Yale manner. If 
it is Princeton, a pair of Frank Brothers shoes 
and a suit of Brooks Brothers clothes have been 
acquired, and beneath the characteristic brown 
soft hat the hair is neatly slicked down with Jack 
Honore’s Oleaqua. If it is Bryn Mawr, the ref- 
ormation of speech has begun the careful 
broadening of the particular vowel, the meticulous 
enunciation of certain consonants and the care- 
lessness about other vowels and consonants which 
invariably characterize a Bryn Mawr education. 
Then there is the characteristic alertness of at- 
tention, the splendid eagerness of mind, the skil- 
fully developed keenness in criticism which en- 
ables one to pass before the bar of unimpeach- 
able judgment all philosophies, all arguments, all 
characters; there is the proclivity for controversy 
and the delightful aptitude in repartee which so 
successfully covers up an abyss of ignorance and 
gives one such a satisfactory inner feeling! 


It isn’t always a reassuring experience, this re- 
flective observation of what college does. We 
know well its glorious gifts—its intellectual 
stimulus, the first real stretching of the mind, ex- 
panded horizons, new experiences, glorious 
friendships, a new sense of mastery of life. But 
there is another side. How comes it that in spite 
of all this college sends forth each year so many 
men and women more dissatisfied and uncertain 
than when they entered—less glow in their eyes, 
less assurance in their convictions, less glory in 
their spirits, less prepared to give the world 
leadership for its needs? If college be prepara- 
tion for life and life have any favorable meaning 
at all, surely there is something wrong with edu- 
cation which so prepares us. 


And the failure of college, we suspect, is to be 
discovered in two facts. It persuades us that we 
know too much; it persuades us that we know too 
little. 


It persuades us that we know too much. It 
caps us “educated” men and women; but it may 
have failed to give us the first essential of educa- 
tion—the appreciation of how little we know, the 
historical perspective which throws the meager- 
ness of our knowledge and the immediacy of our 
concerns against the horizons of the ages. It 
tends to persuade us that we are living in a brand 
new world, that all knowledge is new and that 
our age possesses all knowledge—that is, all that 
is really important. When, to study history, is 
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to discover the really significant problems occur- 
ring and recurring with tiresome repetition and 
to find almost the same recurrence of solutions 
and attitudes—even including the attitude of con- 
temporary omniscience. And so college may send 
us forth ignorant sophisticates. We are reminded 
of Masefield’s lines :- 

“The trained mind outs the upright soul, 

As Jesus said the trained mind might, 

Being wiser than the sons of light. 

For trained men’s minds are spread so thin 

They let all sorts of darkness in. 

Whatever truth man finds, they doubt it. 

They love not truth—but talk about it.” 

But the more serious disservice of college to us 
is done on our entering. It persuades us that we 
know too little. Upon every freshman is im- 
pressed his well-nigh complete ignorance, an im- 
pression which he is prepared uncritically to ac- 
cept. As a matter of fact, within the mind of 
almost any freshman on the day of registration, 
there is hidden more wisdom than four years of 
classes are likely to furnish. For some seventeen 
or eighteen years he has been living, experiencing, 
observing. He has seen not a little of life. All 
the while there have been made on him deep im- 
pressions, impressions of which he is largely un- 
conscious. He now possesses standards of judg- 
ment, estimates of the meaning and significance 
of things, insights of the really crucial issues of 
life. He will scramble madly for someone else’s 
philosophy of life; but adequate raw material for 
the philosophy he needs, he already possesses, in 
his own experience. But it is hidden. He him- 
self is unaware of its presence within him. And 
the task of education is not to superimpose upon 
him a ready-made philosophy. It is to draw forth 
from within the deep recesses of his own con- 
sciousness the latent wisdom embedded there, in- 
dicate its relation to how others have interpreted 
similar wisdom before him, and aid him to build 
it into a self-hewn philosophy which shall be at 
once the master and servant of his life. It has 
been said of Jesus that he told folk nothing new; 
he simply articulated for them what they had all 
along known. In that Jay his originality. And 
in that lay his greatness as teacher. For all 
great wisdom comes to us not as something new, 
but as the clear mirroring of the confused depths 
of our own experiences. To hold such a mirror 
steadily before us is, in part, perhaps in large 
part, the function of college. 


A Typical Product 


OST students who read this magazine will 
be facing for themselves the question of 
oa their relation to various student organiza- 
tions and movements, including the Student 
Christian Movement. For that reason a word 


needs to be said concerning the Christian Asso- 
ciation as a challenge to life. 


That is its most 
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characteristic word to us. To be sure it, more 
than any movement we have so far touched, deals 
with Christianity as a way of thought. At the 
end of the day all our actions are dominated by 
our theories. As students we are bound to be 
interested in the views of life which determine 
and color life. But most of all this Movement 
deals with Christianity as a way of living. It is 
a challenge to a high quality of life. It has a 
stirring word for those who incline to be pioneers 
and adventurers. 


We have just had made available for us the 
life of a man who can best be thought of as a 
typical product of the Student Association Move- 
ment.* A consideration of Max Chaplin gives per- 
haps a better answer than any argument to the 
question of the place of the Association in our 
colleges. It is hard to think of this young grad- 
uate being the man he was or doing the work 
he did without the Student Movement making its 
invaluable contribution to him. What it did for 
him it must continue to do for many men and 
women in each generation of students else our 
country and our world will be a vastly poorer 
place. 


Chaplin’s total unified personality may be seen 
as a useful social servant, employed in famine 
relief in China, and as a prophet and friend in an 
oriental community. The thrilling story in detail, 
with its tragic ending when his life work seemed 
but begun, must be read in this stirring volume 
which Dr. Stewart has just written. The steps 
unto that completed life are profitable to trace :— 
a normal, earnest, wholesome boy at one of our 
best schools where the athletic coach was the 
moulding influence; life at Princeton with all its 
personal and social problems and joys, and con- 
tinuation for a graduate year as Association 
secretary; a period of graduate study when the 
War came like an avalanche and his refusal to 
accept it without an agonizing struggle to testify 
in some true way to another way of life in which 
love would be supreme; and then the daring, 
perilous venture in China and the last full meas- 
ure of devotion. 


How impoverished our world would be with- 
out men and women being sent into it from our 
colleges to live such lives! How fortunate that 
each student generation has thrown up men and 
women who have made a Movement of which this 
man’s princely life is a typical product. A Move- 
ment which conceives of Christianity as both a 
Way of Thought and also a Way of Life. A 
movement that is on a search for Truth and as 
it finds Truth in Jesus Christ calls on us to live 
it out in the thick of life. A Movement which 
welcomes every scientific aid and every improve- 





*Letters of Max Chaplin, by George Stewart. Association Press. $2.00 
and $1.25. 


ment in technique to correct our personal mal- 
adjustments but which conceives each life valu- 
able and truly complete only as it is not only good 
but good for something, as not dear unto itself 
but as a glad offering, on an altar of sacrifice if 
necessary, to make a new, free, healthy, brotherly 
world. 


One of our most penetrating critics has recently 
said that more than any contemporary enterprise 
in the field of organized religion the Student 
Christian Movement seems able to combine radical 
social views and action with the warmth and 
driving power of a quite definite personal faith. 
In so far as this is true it would seem to suggest 
a combination of values of momentous importance 
to the world today. In the midst of not a few 
confused and skeptical counselors, some of whom 
are the decadent prophets who reason about life 
in a closet, we do well to look to more authentic 
leaders who speak to us from their unassailable 
vantage point in the thick of life itself. Such 
leaders call us onward to the adventure which 
seems to give life the fullest meaning and the 
most enduring satisfactions, a crusade for a life 
which is unified and most enriched as it is 
yielded to the daily mastery of Jesus Christ and 
which resolutely holds before itself the appeal of 
a whole round world of human need. 





An Inevitable Fellowship 


F in every college the Student Associations 
| wer this year to be disbanded, the inevitable 

law of student life and thought would in a 
few months recreate another student organization 
—which, whatever name might be given to it, 
would have essentially the same guiding prin- 
ciples that this Student Association Movement 
now has. Any who question this statement have 
to be convinced, simply, that in our universities 
the modern Student Association is what it is, 
not because of some external organizational 
persuasion but rather because of what the 
vitally spiritual life of the colleges themselves 
essentially is. 


The Student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is not an organization but an organism; not 
a superimposed scheme but an indigenous fellow- 
ship. To say, “The Y is weak this year at Blank 
College”—will not be to criticize the Association 
Movement; rather, it will be an admission of local 
spiritual impoverishment. It matters not how 
many compulsory religious exercises a college may 
hold, the college is not Christian unless there is 
some corporate response by the students them- 
selves. Where such a response is found, even 
“among two or three,” there is Christ in the midst 
of the college. There is the Church Universal. 
That is what the Student Christian Movement is. 
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The “Student Curriculum’ 


By Harry Bone 


It does not occur to some students until too late that college offers 


certain hindrances as well as helps to education. 


One who has visited 


colleges in all parts of the United States discusses the problem of two 
quite distinct “curricula.” 


LL the colleges and uni- 
versities in the United 


States today have not one 
but two curricula, the “faculty” 
curriculum and the “student” 
curriculum. By the former term 
I refer to the official courses of 
study described in the catalogue, 
conducted by the faculty, and 
for the proper fulfilment of 
which credits and finally a de- 
gree or diploma are granted by 
the institution. By the student curriculum I refer 
to the unofficial extra-curricular activities de- 
scribed (inadequately) in the “Freshman Bible,” 
conducted by the students, and for the successful 
participation in which membership in the senior 
honorary society and other similar rewards are 
granted by one’s college mates. Some students 
engage more or less exclusively in one or the other 
of these curricula—most, however, divide their 
energy between the two, a good many spending 
twice as much time on the student curriculum as 
on the faculty curriculum. The fact of the exis- 
tence of the student curriculum is recognized in 
various ways. One college requires a certain 
(though small) number of “activity credits” for 
graduation, thus asserting the educational value 
of the student activities. Many colleges, usually 
through the student self-government organization, 
have a “point system” which rates each activity 
at so many points according to the time it requires 
and then restricts the participation of the stu- 
dent to a certain maximum number of points per 
semester—thus asserting the danger of over- 
emphasis in this area. 


Why Two Curricula? 


The relation of these two curricula to each other 
is a central problem for education, and its solution 
is certainly in the future. But individual stu- 
dents cannot wait till the system is changed, they 
must make some practical solution, each for him- 
self at least, at the risk of spoiling his college 
career. The fact is that these two areas of in- 
terest are very imperfectly adjusted to each 
other, in fact they are constantly at odds with 
each other, competing for the student’s interest, 
time, and energy. This is not surprising when it 
is remembered that each of them grew up with 
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little conscious reference to the other, that they 
appeal to different motives, attempt to meet dif- 
ferent needs, and offer different kinds of rewards. 
Both represent values which are necessary to an 
environment which claims to be educational but 
at present their inadequate mutual adjustment 
constitutes a serious pitfall in the path of 
learning. 

The confusing welter of student activities 
as they exist in the contemporary American 
college constitute an American phenomenon and 
a recent phenomenon; they do not exist today 
in similar manner in the European univer- 
sities and they were unknown to the American 
colleges several generations ago. Why have 
they become such a dominant element in con- 
temporary college life? Briefly, I believe the stu- 
dent curriculum is a more or less unconscious as- 
sertion by students of the inadequacy of the fac- 
ulty curriculum. The faculty curriculum is inade- 
quate, as all liberal educators are openly announc- 
ing, but it is also true that many undergraduates 
are unable to appreciate its values where it is 
educationally sound. First, the faculty curriculum 
is unsatisfactory, it was inherited from the uni- 
versities of medieval times and while it has 
been enormously modified and expanded it has not 
been fundamentally reorganized. In a word, it is 
content-ual rather than functional, it teaches sub- 
jects rather than students. Instead of life being 
approached with an eye to the functions which 
must be performed—those of citizen, friend, hus- 
band, wife, parent, voter, economic provider— 
knowledge is divided into artificially separate 
fields of information to be mastered. I have ex- 
aggerated the divergence to clarify the issue, but 
the distinction is real. Instinctively undergradu- 
ates have revolted against the resulting artifici- 
ality of the authoritative academic regime and 
have attempted to substitute in place of a cur- 
riculum of the faculty, by the faculty and for the 
students, a curriculum which is of the students, 
by the students, and for the students. 


Students Also Guilty 
In the second place, however, it must be rec- 
ognized that the mass-mindedness of American 
students is to a large extent accountable for the 
new curriculum: for the first time in the history 
of the world higher education has become demo- 
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cratic, in no other nation past or present has there 
been such a large proportion of the total popu- 
lation “enjoying the privileges” of a “university 
education.” The result is that our colleges are 
flooded with individuals who are simply not cap- 
able of severe standards of culture and instinct- 
ively they tend to construct a set of activities in 
which they are competent and into which they can 
escape from the more arduous intellectual labor 
of the prescribed curriculum and secure a greater 
degree of ego maximation. Other reasons might 
be given for the rise of the student curriculum, 
such as the practical vigor of a pioneer nation, 
the tendency of Americans toward organization, 
etc., but the two mentioned explicity seem to be 
the chief ones. Further they would seem to in- 
dicate that the two curricula each offer a correct- 
ive, but not a perfect corrective, to the other. 
Thus the task of the educator for the future is to 
provide a less confusing and conflicting educa- 
tional environment by working into a unified sys- 
tem the valuable educational elements in both of 
the present spheres of interest. And the imme- 
diate problem of the individual student who is in 
earnest is to secure the advantages of both cur- 
ricula and avoid the dangers of both. The advan- 
tages of student activities are rather obvious; they 
provide a wider scope for the expression of initia- 
tive than most curriculum courses; they offer a 
sort of apprenticeship for trying out special abil- 
ities and interests ; they make possible a wholesome 
mingling of students from different social group- 
ings and from both sexes; by their games, con- 
certs, plays, social functions, and publications they 
enhance the cultural value of the college commu- 
nity. 
What Price Activities? 


The dangers of the “activities” are not so ob- 
vious. In the first place, a large volume of parti- 
cipation in activities represents an unconscious 
escape from the more arduous tasks of the official 
curriculum. This does not mean that many extra- 
curricular activities do not require admirable 
mental and moral qualities, but often times the 


standards are mediocre and by doing a number of 
more or less simple tasks one gains the impression 
that he is utilizing his time, whereas a mere ces- 
sation of academic work without this substitute 
would reveal him incontrovertably as a lazy lout. 
Further, successful, effective participation in 
activities has over large areas become the criter- 
ion of collegiate success so that the real though 
unrecognized motive of many students is to gain 
recognition and prestige rather than the benefits 
which inhere in the activity as such. The pres- 
sure which various groups bring to bear upon 
their individual members to participate in as 
many activities as possible regardless of their 
appropriateness in a given case illustrates the 
pernicious effect of this false ideal. Many con- 
scientious students never see the real issue be- 
cause they are blinded by the slogan, “Do some- 
thing for the school.” This slight phrase effect- 
ively disguises the really egocentric motive and 
precludes an analysis of what is really involved 
in doing something for the school. As a matter 
of fact, a student who, while he is not very widely 
lauded, constitutes a quiet cultural and scholarly 
influence is really doing infinitely more for dear 
old Siwash than many a “brass collector” at 
whose approach the band strikes up. Then there 
is the dangerous illusion of success: a man who 
is successful in activities assumes that he will be 
equally successful in life after graduation. In 
some instances these indications are sound, but 
often the reverse is true. The most dramatic 
instance which comes to my mind is that of a star 
football player who had very little ability outside 
of his favorite game. He was feted by the girls 
and the fraternities and the school at large, and 
the alumni were generally ready to pay his bills. 
On graduation he found that no one of these same 
alumni had a place in his business for him. 

The foregoing analysis of the student curric- 
ulum should not be interpreted as an unqualified 
condemnation of it, but rather as an attempt to 
reveal the weaknesses in a type of activity that has 


(Turn to Page 16) 





“WOES OF A FRESHMAN” 


One of a series of bas reliefs on the new Student Union 
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To The Sincere Skeptic 


By Frank I. Olmstead 


This article is not for those 


who come up to college for 


a moral holiday; it is addressed to that minority which 
takes a just pride in the use of their minds and who think 


that religion and the search 


REETINGS, seeker after 
truth! May you have 


courage to play your part 
to the end! 

Never dodge a doubt. Never 
turn aside from a question. The 
roots of the world’s progress 
are in you. It is not the easiest 
part. There may be discomforts, 
yes, and deep hurt involved in 
the process. Perhaps sleepless 
nights awake you and hours of 
black hopelessness will be your lot. Set your face 
bravely to it. You will be on the road to under- 
standing, a trail beset with superb adventures 
leading to the land of freedom and fullness of 
achievement and life. 

Sizeable tasks await you—you who dare to 
doubt. No Columbus, nor Livingston, nor Byrd 
had the chance that is yours. They opened up 
the secret places of this great earth of ours. But 
before you lies an immensely larger universe. In 
it our world rests like a drop of water in the 
ocean. Dwelling there are fiery dragons, and 
witches and goblins as well as fairies and elves 
whose potentials for good and harm go ’way be- 
yond the wildest flight of our imaginations. The 
future of the human race depends upon your suc- 
cess in linking up with friendly powers, in har- 
nessing for good those forces which could be 
dangerous. 





Frank I. Olmstead 


This New World 


You who have begun to think for yourselves 
will have guessed that I am indulging in no al- 
legorical flight of fancy. Behind my statements 
are scientific facts. We must face these facts; 
we must reconstruct our thinking in terms of 
them. We must remodel our life purposes and 
ambitions in relation to the new evidence. 

This new universe first began to be apparent 
back in 1911 when Rutherford in a daring flight 
of imagination deciared that the marble-like atoms 
of scientific hypothesis were not solid matter at 
all. He pictured them as solar systems and to- 
day few would dispute him. Within the atom 
are infinitesimal pieces of energy revolving around 
a center with terrific speed. Each electron has 
as much room around it, relatively, as each planet 
has in revolving around the sun. No wonder 


for truth are incompatible. 


radio waves are able to penetrate solid walls! 
Those walls are no more solid than is the air 
we breathe. 

Professor Eddington of Cambridge, England’s 
great astral physicist, says that, were we able to 
compress a piece of hard wood until all the elec- 
trons touched, the whole piece would occupy less 
than one billionth part of the space it now ap- 
pears to take up. But do not try it until you are 
prepared to take the consequences! These elec- 
trons are husky dragons breathing fire and de- 
struction. There is enough energy in a penny to 
blow the Grand Central Station to pieces. 

More recently Einstein and his associates 
throughout the world have begun to chart the 
new universe. Their discovery makes Columbus 
and his little find seem like a baby discovering 
its toes. In the realm where the Quantum Theory 
and the Theory of Relativity are at home, time 
and space and gravitation and matter all seem to 
have gone crazy. They are new. They answer 
to new laws. They realize the magic of an im- 
mensely larger universe than the one we know. 
Usually America is accepted as a fairly large and 
substantial area of solid land; yet in this new 
universe we know that America is nothing but 
a swirling vortex of energy, a curvature in space. 


The Evidence Piles Up 


While the astronomers and physicists were thus 
upsetting our established world, the historical 
geologists had been busy reading the Scriptures 
according to the fossil-printed rocks. They have 
found that life has swept upward through the 
millions of years at an accelerating rate. Lloyd 
Morgan has come forward with the theory of 
Emergent Evolution as the answer to the “how” 
of this process. He has been supported in his con- 
clusions by leading scientists from diverse fields. 
A miraculous growth has sprung from a simple 
law. Out of new relationships have emerged new 
and unpredictable qualities, capabilities and pow- 
ers. 

This theory, linked with the new Gestalt 
Theory of psychology, seems to mark the end of 
mechanistic determinism. The unpredictably new 
contains the roots of reality. We do not know all 
about two when we have studied one, even though 
one and one make. two. As Eddington puts it, 


(Turn to Page 14) 
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= Does Religion Come In? 


By A. Bruce Curry 


Excess baggage? 


| Worthwhile? Indispensable? 
ligent and sincere collége student think of religion today? 


What may an intel- 
The ques- 


tion is not dodged in this article by one who knows both students 
and present-day religion. 


question, implying several 

attitudes all at once. First, 
that youth wants to travel 
light, carrying no unnecessary 
excess baggage; if we can get 
along without religion, why 
bother about it? Second, that 
young folks of today don’t want 
to miss anything, even religion, 
if it has a real contribution to 
make to life; and here are these millions of our 
own generation and of the past testifying just to 
that point, that religion does make all life more 
satisfying, more worth while. Students want to 
know what religion really means to these people. 
Third, that they wonder whether religion has any- 
thing to offer college and university people—the 
informed, the educated, the intelligent, the scien- 
tific. For on many campuses one of the first im- 
pressions a freshman gets is that “religion doesn’t 
rate,” that it is a bit discreditable to show more 
than the mildest interest in it, that many upper- 
classmen and some professors feel it belongs to 
the outworn past. 


Stuestion, often put this 





A. B. Curry 


What is Religion, Anyway? 


Of course we must get this clear from the start, 
before we can pass any judgment on its value to 
college and university people. There is much con- 
fusion here. Most students have seen long ago 
that being religious is not merely belonging to a 
church ; some have seen, further, that it isn’t even 
subscribing to a given set of beliefs, especially 
“impossible” beliefs; a smaller group has under- 
stood that being religious isn’t the same as being 
ethical, isn’t just being good or doing good. 

What is it, then? Suppose we put it this way: 
religion is living life in fellowship with God. The 
student who lives life in that way will doubtless 
want to go to church for the cultivation of that 
fellowship, along with others who are making the 
same great experiment. He will be working his 
way through to even more worthy beliefs about 
God, about life, about people. The experience will 
result in his being a better person, and doing more 
good in the world. But these things all go back 
for their source to the adventure—and it is real 
adventure—of living all life in fellowship with 
God. 


If we ask then what and where is this God with 
whom we seek fellowship, we ask a most difficult 
question, answered today by various people in 
many ways. Some of the answers are naive and 
childish; they do not satisfy the thinking student. 
This is true of some of the conceptions of God 
given in the Bible, because the Bible reflects 
early primitive notions as well as some profound 
spiritual conceptions of God. 


Many students (and some professors), having 
thrown over ideas of God that seem impossible in 
our modern scientific world, jump to the con- 
clusion that those are the only ideas religion*has 
to offer, and that hence religion is “out” so far as 
they are concerned. Others see in the very nature 
of the universe and human personality, as science 
opens it to our understanding, evidences of intel- 
ligence, rationality, purpose, development, and 
they refer these to God. “Even if man be looked 
at as a machine,” they say, “a machine is always 
something made by somebody for a purpose.” 
And they call the somebody “God.” Then it is 
possible through scientific methods and through 
poetic insights to get a glimpse of what God is 
working at and working out, and to throw our- 
selves in to learn and to help, to become cooper- 
ators with God, not merely to be driven through 
life like dumb cattle.* 


Religion and Life 


Such a religious attitude, quest, and experience 
make a different thing of life. It challenges the 
individual to higher levels of understanding, to 
nobler qualities of character, to more earnest 
achievement in the most worth while tasks. They 
draw him into the really big game of life, to find 
out what it is all about, to play his part in com- 
pany with the finest spirits of the ages. 


One of the chief values of Jesus is that he 
demonstrates how a life is enriched by a genuine 
religious experience. In him we see life as we 
dream that life might be—colorful, free, signi- 
ficant. And apart from his religion we cannot ac- 
count for the wonder of his life. This is why Jesus 
remains a haunting attraction to students, 
although they may not understand the source of 





*Read “What Religion Means to Me” by Fosdick and others (Associ- 
ation Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York, 15 cents) for more extended 
statements of how some modern-minded men work this out. 
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his appeal, and although “religion” as they have 
known it leaves them cold. 

To be a “Christian,” then, means, at its best, to 
share the purpose and the faith of Jesus, to meet 
life as he met it, with an insight, a courage, and 
a purpose, born of his sense of fellowship with 
God. His ideal, that men should consider them- 
selves sons of God and thus should live together, 
all men, as brothers, has caught the imagination 
of mankind and inspired much of the effort to- 
ward brotherhood between nations, races, and 
classes today. It is the greatest fraternity ever 
conceived, the fraternity of humanity. 

In such a religion the student is helped toward 
a worthy and true philosophy of life, toward 
understanding something of its meaning,* toward 
discovering what he is in the world for, and 
toward the best of comradeship,—that with stu- 
dents, professors, and others who have set their 
feet upon the same pathway. 


Religion and Life Work 


' The open-minded student will be looking for 
anything that will help him in the choice of his 
vocation, and in making the most of his life task 
when he enters upon it. From what has been 
said above, it will be readily seen that the adop- 
tion of the religious attitude and philosophy of 
life will make a significant difference here. 

From the viewpoint of God the scale of values 
is modified. If the thrust of the purpose of the 
universe is toward the creation of justice, good- 
ness, and peace; toward the discovery of truth, 
the dispelling of ignorance, suffering, fear, and 
hate; toward the expression of beauty in nature, 
art, and character, then the vocations open to any 
student must be reappraised in that light. Not all 
vocations will be seen to be equally important or 
intriguing from that standpoint. Some life tasks 
lend themselves readily to cooperation with such a 
God. Others tend to make it extremely difficult 
for one to feel he is pulling in God’s direction. 
Others seem inconsequential, playing around the 
edges instead of getting into the game. 

And whatever one’s true vocation, religion will 
set it for him in a different light and help him use 
it to the best advantage; which means not as a 
mere selfish technique for advancing his own 
interests, but as a contribution to the friendly 
society which he is collaborating to create—that 
which Jesus called the Kingdom of God. 


Religion and Morals 


The moral demand made upon a student who 
seeks to live all life in fellowship with God is 
indeed great. One must train for this life as 
conscientiously as does a good athlete. One some- 
times wonders whether it is not just because they 
see this that many students shy at religion, al- 


*Read “In Quest of Life’s Meaning” by H. P. Van Dusen (Associ- 
ation Press.) 





though they give some other reason for passing 
it up. It is so easy to let down, to go with the 
crowd, to break training, to be a “good fellow,” 
to “have a good time”—perverted terms! 

Any religion that takes the joy out of life needs 
to be reexamined and criticised. But so does the 
average student’s idea of what is “joy.” True re- 
ligion, like a good contest in sports, offers a joy 
and thrill all its own, though they both hold us up 
to a good stiff pace. 


Campus Religious Organizations 


Much of student criticism of “religion” is really 
aimed at the patent defects of some religious 
organization—the church or the Christian Associ- 
ation on the campus. This is like washing one’s 
hands of education because some educational 
institutions are doing a bad job; or like refusing 
to vote because political organizations are in a 
poor way; or like keeping out of business because 
the present economic system is imperfect. 

The more thoughtful student will recall that all 
our human institutions arose out of a quest for 
fuller, richer life; that only organized effort has 
much hope of success; that the institution thus 
arising is of course in the hands of quite fallible 
and inadequate folks, like ourselves; that the 
institution tends to usurp the center of the stage, 
to build itself up, to get into the control of pro- 
fessionals, to resent criticism, to punish noncon- 
formity, to appeal to a blind loyalty. 

But instead of letting all this make him cynical 
and apathetic, driving him to the ranks of the “sad 
young men” who are bored to death at the ripe age 
of twenty, the more discerning and courageous 
student will say to himself: ‘Yes, life is like that. 
But the men and women whom I most admire 
have not let it discourage them. They identify 
themselves with these institutions—political, re- 
ligious, educational, economic—and then work to 
change them into what they ought to be. Insti- 
tutions, including the church and the Christian 
associations, have been changing constantly; they 
can be changed to meet our modern demands. We 
want the value lying behind the institution; we 
will pitch in and help make the institution redis- 
cover, create, and maintain that value.” 

So the student entering college may take one of 
two attitudes toward the religious organizations 
which invite his cooperation. He may stand off 
and say: “Make this church or association all 
over into something I can endorse and enjoy, then 
I will consider honoring it with my membership 
and support.” Or he may say: “I believe in 
general in the original purpose of this organi- 
zation. I’d like to work with the group seeking 
to achieve that purpose. I shall have to put up 


with quite a bit in these others of the group; pos- 
sibly they will have to excuse some things in me. 
But the game is worth it—let’s go.” 
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ging and love making— 

this habit of ours of not . 
learning things until too late. 
Many a graduate student has 
grieved over the needless 
hours of frenzy and agony 
college had cost him, most of 
which would have been en- 
tirely unnecessary had he 
taken a little time to learn the 
elementary facts of how to 
study. The same story is told 
every year. Students flunk 
out, or they barely squeeze 
through, because they never experience the real 
fun of mastery. If during the Freshman year we 
would exert a little energy learning how to study, 
college would be a much happier place for every- 
one. Even a complete acquaintance with all the 
fine points in the art of studying would be quite 
worthless to you unless you really wanted to learn. 
Whether or not you want to learn is the one big 
question. 


|: is as old as grave dig- 


Turn on the Spotlight 


You will find it a good idea to stop every now 
and then to ask yourself some rather searching 
questions—and what’s more important, to get an 
honest answer. Just what am I in school for, 
and why? What is the next big job that I have 
set for myself? Get the long perspective and 
discover what sort of mental habits you are get- 
ting into. Are you honestly satisfied with the 
way your mind grasps things, or do you feel half 
ashamed inside because of the slipshod way you 
think? There’s nothing like a periodic self-ques- 
tionnaire to unearth to yourself your real desires 
that get covered up by the more obvious demands 
and satisfactions of the moment. If you do de- 
cide that you want to transform your mind into 
a more useful servant, the rest will follow with 
comparative ease. 

Many of the simple ideas that everybody knows 
about would be valuable if acted upon. Here is 
one of them: Study in the same place each day 
and at the same approximate time. This will 
help you overcome a common obstacle to study— 
the difficulty of getting started. Studying will 
come to belong in your life as naturally as get- 
ting into your clothes in the morning or respond- 
ing to the dinner bell. Your system will more 
easily get adjusted to the habit if there is the 
rhythm of regularity to it. The moment seven 
o’clock comes and neurone number 387 spots the 


By George Kerry Smith 








How To Study 


corner desk, he will send out 
a general alarm: “Come, all 
ye neurones! He’s going to 
study!” In a couple of weeks 
you'll find yourself beginning 
to study as easily as the motor 
starts on the 1930 Franklin. 


Don’t be too Heroic 


You are the only person 
who can decide for yourself 
what is the best time of day 
and how many hours you 
ought to study. Don’t try to 
be too heroic and don’t cheat yourself by studying 
too little. Experiment and find the right amount 
for you. It is needless to add: Drive through 
it while you are at it and give your mind a rest 
when you are through 

Don’t allow yourself to become discouraged in 
the face of assignments that look impossibly 
large. Break up the job into pieces, if it is too 
huge for one bite. See what is involved in the 
first “slice” and master that. Forget the rest for 
the moment and concentrate on the definite piece 
of work before you. Begin work. Get started 
at all costs. Turn your attention away from the 
imagined difficulties and the other things you 
would rather be doing. In other words, if you 
get caught in a mental jam the cue is: “Get 
set and go through the motions.” When you get 
to digging into this question of how to study, you 
will want to get acquainted with some of the best 
thought on the subject. Much of this article is 
based on a little forty-page pamphlet called “How 
to Study,” written by A. W. Kornhauser and pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. You 
will find a valuable list of books in the back of 
the pamphlet. And by the way, you can’t beat 
Kitson’s “How to Use Your Mind” to give you 
the low-down on what makes the wheels go round 
inside. You will probably find a copy in your col- 
lege library. 


Reading Deep Stuff 


The largest part of your studying in college 
will be done either by reading or by keeping on 
your toes in classrooms. Have you yet had this 
experience? When the instructor has given the 
next assignment and you’ve drawn a sigh of re- 
lief, you suddenly realize he is chanting on: “In 
addition, you will read and be prepared to report 
on the following list of books.” It is at this exact 
moment that many students decide that they have 
come to college for “cultural reasons” rather than 
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to study! As a rule, the best technique for con- 
quering a reading assignment is the combination 
of a preliminary rapid survey with a more care- 
ful and thoughtful second reading. On the first 
circuit, skim through, using signposts such as 
chapter headings, summaries, marginal headings, 
and the first and last sentences of the paragraphs 
to get a bird’s-eye view of the whole. Then go 
over it a second time more thoroughly and 
thoughtfully. Because you have seen the reading 
as a whole and in one broad sweep you will find 
the details are far more meaningful and readily 
grasped on the second reading. When you come 
to an important point, underline it. Stopping to 
recall what you have just read is the best way 
to be sure that you are getting the thought. Even 
when you are pressed for time, stop frequently 
in your studying to think over what you have 
read. You will master far more than by straight- 
away reading. Learn to seize upon the import- 
ant and the difficult parts and concentrate upon 
them. Spend a large part of your study time 
thinking over the material you have read rather 
than merely memorizing the points. Draw your 
own conclusions. Go beyond the book. Too many 
students accept as gospel truth anything they 
read in books. Nothing is true—not even this 
article! simply because it is in print. Our minds 
are inclined to reproduce material very much as 
they take it in. A jumble of disconnected facts 
and opinions is useless. Get a clear picture of 
the entire scene and you will be able to report 
your reading in a clear manner. 


What the Classroom Offers 


Next to reading, the classroom is the most 
significant opportunity for study in college. Only 
the fortunate few realize the enormous amount 
that can be accomplished by simply keeping 
mentally alert during class periods. If you want 
to cut down the number of hours of study, the 
simplest and most efficient way is to double up 
the quality and intensity of your mental effort 
during class periods. 


By now, you probably know that there are 
numerous varieties—more than Heinz has pickles, 
in fact—of conducting classroom work. Some- 
times you have to be ready to meet a barrage of 
questions. Sometimes you will do nothing but 
scientific experiments. Frequently 
you will be expected to contribute 
to class discussion without being 
questioned. You must be alive to 
all the possibilities and adapt your 
methods accordingly. Many of your 
classes will be straight lectures. 
Here you will want to avoid the 
error that many students make of 
spending so much effort getting a 





perfect set of notes that they miss the big 
point of what the lecture is all about. The 
intelligent student will realize that a cogent 
and workable grasp of the ideas is of primary im- 
portance and that note taking is secondary. This 
does not mean that note taking is unimportant. 
It is an art im itself. In listening to a lecturer 
catch his sign posts and work out his skeleton 
outline. A bunch of scattered and _ isolated 
thoughts won’t help much later on. Some lec- 
turers do not talk in logical I, II, III fashion. 
When this is the case, jot down the important 
and striking points in the order in which they 
are mentioned and don’t worry about the logical 
arrangement. If you are energetic enough to 
organize or rewrite your notes, obviously the ideal 
time is immediately after class. It is difficult to 
recall “cold” notes. 


Learning an Active Process 


Memory is a substructural undergirding in all 
learning. Memory is a by-product of thoughtful 
study because understanding a point always in- 
volves the remembering of related ideas and facts. 
This is one of the magic keys to a good memory. 
Think about the meaning of the idea to be re- 
membered. That will help put content into what 
otherwise is a wholly mechanical process. If you 
remember things perfectly for a day or two and 
then it all goes blank, go over the material again 
and again on successive days. And don’t wait 
to begin until the night before it is due! The 
law of association is a valuable ally. Link what 
you are trying to learn to something you already 
know. If possible, tie it up with daily current 
events as reported in the press; interlock it with 
the subject-matter of other courses; let it become 
a foundation on which to build future comparative 
criticism. 

Use your knowledge is the one most important 
rule of learning. Knowledge is not something 
that you can absorb and hold for later use. 
Knowledge is acquired only through thinking and 
doing. The material in books becomes part of 
your mental equipment just so far as you succeed 
in tying it to the rest of your knowledge—so 
far, that is, as you use your ideas in relation 
one to another. Learning, in other words, is an 
active process. Use your knowledge 
by thinking, talking and writing 
about the things you are learning. 
Apply your knowledge as much as 
possible and as soon as possible. 

And this one last thought. Get 
an early start and get a good 
one. Your first six weeks can 
either make you or break you in 
college. 
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“A Freshman and His Money 


By Frances Perry 


Many students have too little money; a few have 
too much. But for all there is a hard ethical 
problem in how to regard it and how to use 
it—not after graduation but now, im college. 





period furniture — Oriental Rugs — Rush 
Week—students going to class so well 
dressed that a former graduate asks where the 
tea is—fur coats—flowers for each guest at the 
St. Valentine’s Day dinner—campus politics. 
Some hazy ideas as to a purpose in life—students 
seeking a thrill, others crabbing about study. 
—Bare rooms in ugly, crowded houses—an in- 
adequate wage—the factory running only three 
days a week—coal miners beaten down in a strike 
—haunting fear of the future—fatigue—mon- 
otony. On the campus a few students overworked 
and underfed in their fight for an education. 
The first picture—does one condemn it as over- 
drawn and not descriptive of all colleges? Per- 
haps. But one who looks honestly at his college 
and at life in America today will be certain to 
find enough of truth in the picture to let it stand. 
What is going to happen to the freshman? Will 
he enter the college world of comfortable luxury 
and live in it as complacently and yet as blindly 
as a worm in acocoon? That is the path of least 
resistance and at the same time it is a path which 
leads to doom. One who would live, must 
know more than one sheltered section of society. 


Pi perio thousand dollar fraternity houses— 


Counterfeit Values 


The values deemed so precious in university life 
today are insidious. They ensnare us before we 
know it. The importance of clothes and appear- 
ance, possessions, certain superficial social cus- 
toms, the rating of one’s social group, money. 
They catch us in their web, and too soon, perhaps 
irrevocably, dull us to the people beyond our own 
secure little world. They dull us to spiritual real- 
ities. One would say to every freshman, “Beware 
lest these superficialities get you. Be on your 
guard lest they shrivel and dwarf that true, fine 
life which is within you.” 

Because there may be actual danger in the un- 
questioned acceptance of many of the values in 
his college environment, a wise freshman will de- 
liberately create for himself other environments. 
A certain group of students living in the 
midst of every advantage, ease, comfort and 
beauty have been described as “pagan, with 
little or no social concern, materialistic, cynical.” 
A few miles distant coal miners have for 


years struggled for a decent living. One could 
wager almost anything that a freshman, de- 
ciding to spend some time each month in those 
mining towns, would be described at the end of 
four years, in terms far removed from “pagan, 
with little or no social concern.” Many campus 
gods fade into insignificance and futility, when 
set over against the concerns of coal miners’ fam- 
ilies. Any alert, questioning freshman, can find 
the equivalent of mining towns in other situations 
near his college, or if they are not at hand, 
through reading. One is tempted to say he will 
have to seek this other environment, if he is not 
to be caught and bound down to his lesser self 
by those values held sacred by the student 
majority. 

But granted one does see and care about this 
other world of need and injustice, what can an 
undergraduate do? He (or she) can become in- 
formed, can arouse the concern of unawakened 
students, and work toward social legislation. Is 
there anything more? Does one’s own individual 
standard of living, one’s own use of money make 
a difference in the creating of a better social 
order? Some people are very sure that it does. 
Of course the easy, ready answer is buy more 
things, to give more work to more people. To 
those content with this solution the indulgence of 
one’s pet extravagance becomes a great altruistic 
enterprise. But that is not the whole answer. 
When once one knows and feels the life of the 
poor, he can never again accept unquestioned the 
extravagances of the luxury-loving American 
people in and out of college. Money and human 
energy are being drained from men, women and 
children in want of actual necessities to satisfy 
for a fleeting moment, the pleasure of those who 
already have. 


Your Money’s Worth 


Spending one’s money in such ways that it 
means more life for more people. Suppose a 
freshman were to put that principle into the set 
of standards by which he is fashioning his college 
career. What would happen? Probably first the 
splendid achievement of making both ends meet, 
and not having to write home apologetically for 
more funds! But other things might not be so 
easy. Disconcerting questions arise when one 
adopts such a theory. How much money shall 
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I take from my family for my education? A taxi 
and flowers—or food for striking textile workers? 
A pledge to the stadium—or to an international 
movement working toward a warless world? One 
is branded as disloyal if he does not support his 
alma mater’s athletic program. What is the 
largest loyalty? A new raincoat, (everyone has 
one), or supporting the bringing of speakers on 
social issues to the campus? And another phase 
is it worth the financial effort to buy only those 
goods made under conditions which insure a de- 
cent living to the workers? 

It is far from simple. This knowing how to 
use money honestly and creatively. And, when 
once one thinks he has a clue to what may be 
right, it is difficult to stand for his idea, often 
diametrically opposed to the opinion of the group. 
To be dressed in less than the latest mode, to eat 
at the less rather than more expensive places, to 
propose a two hundred rather than a four hun- 
dred dollar party. That sort of thing costs. It 
costs a freshman, especially, not to follow in those 
easy, traditional paths worn smooth by upper- 
classmen. But it is infinitely worthwhile. If one 
sets as his goal the using of money toward the 
building of a world of brotherly men, if one is 
courageous enough to strip himself as far as pos- 
sible of compromise and rationalization, rich re- 
sults accrue. The funds released from lesser to 
greater ends help in their small, though not in- 
significant way. The tremendous gulf between 
the underprivileged of the industrial world and 
the especially privileged of the student world be- 
gins to be less wide, and people of different classes 
are brought a little closer together. The in- 
dividual who bases his standard of living on this 
theory begins to be a freer person. Bit by bit he 
moves out into that larger life, where one is re- 
leased from the awful fear of what other people 
think, where money and things do not make so 
much difference, where the purpose in going to 
college reaches immeasurably beyond getting 
ready to earn a living. 








TO THE SINCERE SKEPTIC 


(From Page 8) 


our chief job is to find out the meaning of “and.” 

This principle of growth and fruitage has car- 
ried life upward from the electron to man. More 
and more it becomes clear that Kropotkin and 
Stitt Wilson are right in insisting that in this 
great rise of life, fitness making for true survival 
through growth has been the capacity for mutual 
aid. Cooperation, service to others, the capacity 
for self-sacrifice—these qualities have been at a 
premium. 

In a world which is energy and not matter, we 
find law, order and organic growth producing 
progressively larger results. And that which has 
made most for development to higher levels seems 


to be closely related to the best that we are able 
to conceive under the misunderstood word “love.” 

Where does religion come in? That is just 
where you come in, you who are indifferent to 
religion, you who may be open-minded, unprej- 
udiced. You who dare to think—it is you who 
are going to answer some very vital questions 
within the next few years. If all the world is 
energy, not matter, is it easier to have faith in 
the spiritual world? If life has been swept up- 
ward in a great crescendo, what is the next step 
in that upward process? Here are two atoms of 
hydrogen joined to an atom of oxygen that be- 
come a fluid with marvelously enlarged properties. 
Here is life in the bacterium. Here is conscious- 
ness in the clam, enlarged in the ape, and becom- 
ing self-consciousness in man. To what larger 
powers may the next step lead? These are the 
questions for you priceless skeptics. This is the 
greatest field of investigation for your eager, in- 
quisitive minds. Along this line you may pull 
the utmost out of yourselves and thus out of life. 

Search for the next step and let no prejudice 
stop you. Behind the camouflage of conservatism 
and hypocrisy which may have disgusted you 
with organized religion, may there be hidden the 
path to larger life? Great emergents—Socrates 
and Jesus and Ghandi—have uniformly suggested 
that man’s life meets God’s on the next higher 
level of life. Is it possible that such contact is 
ours if we grow? And how grow? What is the 
technique of such development?—of this next 
step in the evolutionary process? 

How much does the pressure of our economic 
and industrial world tend to deny such develop- 
ment? How much are we checked by the 
breaches of brotherhood across national boun- 
daries, hindered by racial antipathies, lost from a 
knowledge of love by the present materialism in 
the family circle? Do sex standards relate to 
growth? With this new criterion of growth, 
what will be the new morality of the new society ? 

By scientific-minded adventure into the great 
Unknown—where man has hitherto gone by faith 
alone—perhaps we may rediscover that which is 
vital and significant. The poetry, the joy, the 
buoyancy of life may be rediscovered. Perhaps 
we will learn better how to cast out demons and 
move mountains, to know no fear at all, and to 
“pass through the gate from time into Eternity.” 

So here’s to you, doubters, heroes of the new 
faith. Go and search and find new truths and 
claim for yourselves the privilege of taking the 
next step in the unfolding of life on earth. Be- 
come that which is unanswerable in the councils 
of man. Read of Moses and of Buddha, of Soc- 
rates and Mohammed, of St. Francis and Gandhi. 
Read the “Sermon on the Mount” and the ac- 
count of the Crucifixion. Slowly there will come 


to you a glimpse of the path which leads to under- 
standing. Only to go there is to know. 
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. To Join?—Or Not To Jom 


By John Ruskin Dyer 


The author convinces the editors at last that he really knows fra- 


ternities, despite membership in one. 


The comments on “pledge 


week” will be of particular interest to the new students to whom this 
“Freshman Number” is dedicated. 


tent assumption of the editor that the writer 

knows something quite unusual about fra- 
ternities. If he is successful he will be only 
slightly worse off than many others who write 
copiously when they, like him, know but one angle 
of this interesting problem. Readers are warned 
to proceed at their own risk. 

Whether or not a freshman should join a fra- 
ternity depends upon how well two things fit to- 
gether. The two things are the ideals of the 
group of boys in whom he is interested, and the 
ideals of the freshman himself. The name of the 
fraternity, the size and beauty of its house, the 
number of chapters it has over the country, and 
how many dates it rates for the Never Say Die 
Sorority are almost entirely irrelevant. 

That sounds like a simple formula, but it is 
hard to apply—as many a disappointed freshman 
and fraternity can testify. It is true that in many 
fraternities two ideals fight for mastery. On 
the one hand is the thoroughly worthy effort to 
provide for a group of boys, a home away from 
home in which they may eat, sleep, study, play 
and rest and find much of that development in 
character and personality which should come from 
the independent solution of just such fundamental 
problems. The other is the vicious attempt to 
use fraternity membership and insignia to elevate 
the members of the fraternity above the non- 
members in campus and community affairs. It 
is not easy for a freshman to size up a group 
from these opposing points of view, but this is 
his task if he cares at all what influences are to 
have first chance at his life while in college. 


4} HIS is written partly to dispel the persis- 


Healthy Idealism 


There is another approach to ideals in a college 
fraternity. There is some evidence that any great 
ideal will so tone up a chapter that everything 
connected with it will be 
better. A certain fra- 
ternity ten years ago was 
closely affiliated with a 
great national lodge, 
sharing its ideals and 
profiting from the qual- 
ity of its somewhat re- 
stricted membership. Re- 





cently it voted not to require large membership as 
a prerequisite for fraternity membership, and 
otherwise loosened the connecting bonds. It is my 
opinion that is has suffered from the change. An- 
other national fraternity has held for its ideal the 
creation of goodwill among the races and the na- 
tions. On one campus it has stood fourth in schol- 
arship—over a five-year period—and this despite 
serious language and self-support handicaps. Still 
another, which for ten years has stood first in 
scholarship and high in athletics, has had very 
definitely a religious ideal. These illustrations 
could be extended to include other good frater- 
nities where scholarship and kindred ideals have 
been deliberately placed second to other widely 
varying ideals and often with the best of results in 
scholarship, finance, and the usual marks of a good 
fraternity. Apparently almost any good objective 
may be a power for fraternity ideals. The pro- 
spective pledge may well discover the dominant 
note in the life of the fraternity before casting his 
lot with it. 


The In-Laws Are All Right! 


What is a good fraternity nationally? Nobody 
knows. One boasts of many chapters—another 
of few. One prides itself on its athletes—another 
on its eminent scholars. One admits that its pre- 
vailing tone is religious—another says conviviality 
is quite the thing, and so it goes. No matter what 
claims the national organization may make the 
chapter at Greenville is likely to prove the rule 
by being an exception to it. Any fraternity is 
almost sure to be good enough nationally, pro- 
vided the ideals of the local group are what they 
should be. To use a homely simile, the national 
organization is as important as the “in-laws” 
when a man marries. They may be extremely im- 
portant and perfectly lovable additions to one’s 
family, but what romantic college lad takes them 
into account before the 
ceremony? Just so, a 
freshman about to pledge 
something should follow 
his heart rather than his 
head. Join the boys you 
love. Take a chance on 
the national. It is prob- 
ably all right. 
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Fraternities are just as good or as bad as 
individuals. In this respect they resemble 
churches, colleges, and luncheon clubs. A frater- 
nity may make a boy or break him just as a father 
or a mother may do. “Shall I join?” cannot be an- 
swered by “yes” or “no” any more than can the 
question “Shall I get married?” I have known 
chapters of my own fraternity to be unfit to join 
one year, and ideal a few years later. A fra- 
ternity is a partial section of young life and young 
life is quite varied, as any parent knows. The 
only perfectly safe formula to pledge with is to 
believe nothing that you hear and little that you 
see during pledge week. 

Pledge week taught me that the members of a 
certain competing fraternity were liars and 
thieves—unfit for the society of gentlemen. It 
was my senior year before a chance visit to their 
house revealed them as men of fine personality 
and high character. During pledge week upper- 
classmen lie and steal—I mean this literally—and 
call it loyalty to their fraternity. A week later 
they will be truthful and honest. Pledge week 
is one week, at least, when the dean of men or 
any other faculty member will give far better 
counsel than any student member of a fraternity. 

Just one other thing needs to be said at this 
point. Granted that a freshman may be made or 
broken by joining a fraternity—will his life be 
ruined if he fails to join? It may be—but it will 
not be because of not joining a fraternity. It will 
be because of some character weakness which the 
fraternity disappointment simply reveals. The 
old adage—“There are just as good fish in the sea 
as have ever been caught”—holds for the student 
sea as well. A glance at the college men and 
women of “Who’s Who” will reveal a goodly per- 
centage of fraternity members but a larger one 
of non-members, or at least a larger number who 
forgot to mention their membership. Either in- 
terpretation is significant for the present consid- 
eration. Of the six honor men of a middle west- 
ern university over the last six years four were 
fraternity members and two were not. In the 
light of the high powered competition to pledge 
successful men this percentage is_ significant. 


About Pins 


Speaking of pins—why not abolish them? Or 
if that is too drastic for the jewelers, the soph- 
omores and the fiancees, why not at least conceal 
them? To continue the marriage analogy, a fra- 
ternity pin is much like a sweetheart’s picture, 
which one never wears now on the breast or the 
coat lapel. Rather it is carefully hidden away 
beneath the dress or in the back of the watch 
for sweet stolen glimpses and to be shown only 
to the chosen few who deserve such an intimate 
honor. Fraternity jewelry as displayed on many 
a college campus is a repudiation of every modest 
ideal learned in youth. It should be as private as 


a tonsil or even an appendix. 

And now to close. If a fraternity honestly 
seeks to replace the home in the college com- 
munity and provides, better than can be done by 
landladies or dormitories, a place for food, shelter, 
study and recreation—all surrounded by affection 
and ideals—it is a worthy institution and offers 
much to its novitiates. Many chapters come close 
to such an ideal. If it is primarily an avenue to 
social distinction on the campus or elsewhere, that 
is another story. Too many chapters fit the sec- 
ond picture. 

Join the group you love if you can find it. But 
pray for sense enough to know that there are in- 
finite values on any college campus which come 
to the real student whether a member of any- 
thing, everything, or nothing. 





THE “STUDENT CURRICULUM” 
(From Page 7) 

many values. Our conclusion is that college, even 
as life at large, is not safe for the thoughtless, 
weakly, dependent student. Neither the faculty 
curriculum nor the student curriculum will auto- 
matically provide him with an education merely 
because he follows slavishly the requirements 
which either or both of them imposes from day 
to day. If a student is to secure an education in 
the sense of becoming increasingly able to live 
significantly and effectively, he must educate him- 
self whether on or off a college campus. If he is 
attempting to “educate himself” in the environ- 
ment known as a college campus, he is subject to 
many excellent opportunities and many subtle but 
deadly drawbacks. He cannot benefit by the for- 
mer and avoid the latter unless he has at least 
the beginnings of his own philosophy of education, 
that is, some conscious ideals as to what he is after. 
Dr. Coe’s ten tests of a well educated man* illus- 
trate my meaning—but, however many ideas a stu- 
dent may get from Dr. Coe or anyone else, his 
educational ideal with its ten or five or twenty 
main points must be worked out by himself. 

The thoughtful student is well aware that his 
“formal education” is only one aspect of his edu- 
cation for living. He recognizes that every in- 
fluence which illumines and enriches life is an 
educational influence. Courses of study are not 
inherently any more educational than sports; read- 
ing and studying on one’s own initiative; sum- 
mer conferences; industrial research groups; dis- 
cussion groups; lectures, plays, and art exhibitions 
in the civic as well as in the college community; 
membership in a social club; being on the staff of 
the college paper; or having a girl! With the 
touchstone of a conscious educational aim he. is 
enabled to select from this endless mass of edu- 
cational and mal-educational material around him 
that which will nourish his soul. 





*Presented in this issue of the Intercollegian. 
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By William E. Kroll 


Not all Barton Hulls are fraternity pledges; nor is every freshman 
so fortunate as to have such a crisis force him to a high moral 
decision. 


listening to the tread of Barton Hull as he 

climbed the stairs to his room, would have 
said it was a day laborer coming home from his 
work, or perhaps a superannuated gentleman 
back from an evening hour in the air. But it 
was only an eighteen-year-old boy, away from 
home, a week out upon the choppy seas of fresh- 
man life. And the occasion for his stodgy step 
was a young mind preoccupied and puzzled, and 
a heart gravely heavy. 

Barton stopped at the bathroom for a drink. 
As he raised the tumbler he glimpsed his image 
in the mirror and saw, what he felt, a tired self. 
Then his eye fell upon the shining reflection of 
a button in the lapel of his coat, and he turned 
to look down at it. A small field of azure enamel, 
it was, with three stars in the center, an all-see- 
ing eye at the top; and underneath, some Greek 
words which signified, according to some seniors 
in a certain white house on the campus, a mutually 
binding pledge that he would one day be initiated 
into the mysteries of “‘the best fraternity on the 
Hill.” And then his eyes met their own image 
in the mirror; his mouth tightened into a wistful 
smile for a moment; and, shaking his head at him- 
self, he muttered: “You’ve made a mistake, old 


fellow. You acted too soon.” 
& x — * 


A NYONE else in the world, except himself, 


It was Larry Dunning who, one evening a few 
days later, had the acumen to perceive that Bar- 
ton was a troubled youth. Dinner ended, Larry 
steered his prospective brother-in-the-bond out to 
a corner of the lawn where he probed him. “Bart, 
you’re down. You’re not the same cheerful crea- 
ture you were when we first saw you. What is 
it?” Dunning was a soph but he was older than 
the average and, to Barton, different enough from 
most of the fellows in the House to elicit the 
freshman’s confidence. 

“IT don’t know, exactly,” Barton re- 
plied. “Except that things here at the 
House are not what I thought they were. 
When I was being pledged I heard a lot 
about the ideals of the fraternity as con- 
ceived by its founders. But all of these 
seem, in practice, to have gone toboggan- 
ing. Hurley and Grillis, for example, 
dignified seniors though they are, come 
home drunk after a night downtown 
boasting of their affair with some girls; 





and everybody regards it as a huge joke and takes 
it all for granted .. . then again, the initiation 
of those of us pledged is expected to wait until 
the end of the semester to see whether or not we 
make the grade scholastically ; and yet there isn’t 
an upperclassman in the House, so far as I have 
seen, who expects to do any serious work him- 
self. There are other ways of getting by... 
That, and all the chatter about the houseparty 
last June and the one coming in November, have 
made me wonder whether after all I haven’t made 
a mistake in joining a fraternity . . . I tried to 
talk about this to Bill Greeley, but he told me 
that a freshman should be seen and scarcely ever 
heard.” 

Dunning listened, his eyes fixed on the far- 
away setting sun; and, Barton finished, he re- 
mained silent for a time. Not changing his gaze, 
Dunning said: “I felt that way too, somewhat, a 
year ago. But I soon came to see that college is 
different. The things you cite are not peculiar 
to our crowd alone. The other houses are about 
the same. The whole campus, in fact. Not every- 
body, of course; but, I mean, there’s a lot of it. 
And it is taken for granted, even by the faculty. 
But, it isn’t so bad. College is different, that’s all. 
Things are done here a bit more boldly than they 
are back home. And after all, they’re not as ter- 
rible as they may seem to you now. These fel- 
lows here at the House, you'll find, are a rather 
decent lot. They’ll get down to work soon—all 
of them. What difference does it make if they 
take a fling now and then? I don’t believe in it 
myself, of course; but if they want to—well, why 
not?” 

There was something so simply straightfor- 
ward about all this that Barton, shocked though 
he was, found himself feeling easier about the 
matter. And later that evening on the way back 
to his room his thoughts repeated: “I don’t be- 
lieve in it myself, of course; but if they 
want to, why not?” 

Three weeks later “Burr” Hurley re- 
enacted another of his nights “out” with 
the same historic reception on the part 
of the House. This time Barton un- 
convinced, cornered him privately and 
told him what he thought. Hurley heard 
Barton with a stupid geniality and re- 
sponded with gusto: “Hull, you’re an 
incorrigible Puritan. You’re ’way be- 
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hind the times. Snap out of it if you’re going 
to stay in college. Nobody’s asking you to do as 
I do; but if I want to, whose business is it? 
Why not?” 


oe * * * 


And once again, more so than Dunning, this 
man was so baldly frank, so good naturedly sin- 
cere, so naively convinced that he had been in- 
dulging in nothing but a perfectly harmless good 
time, that Barton felt a slight tinge of shame as 
he turned away. Was he a Puritan? (He hated 
the word!) Was college really different? Were 
the standards of his home life, so quietly ac- 
cepted back there, out of date? And were those 
dreams that he and Doris had so often made for 
their future together, just far-off childish castles 
in the air? . . . Well, whatever else, he did not 
want to be prudish about things here. And so, 
as he went out across the campus he thought 
again, and this time with a kind of carelessness: 
“Why not?” 

The afternoon brought a letter from Doris. He 
skipped up the stairs to be alone before opening 
it. There he read: 


Barto, old Dear, 


Next to you, I am still all in love with my little old 
college tucked away in this tiny village where every- 
thing is so quiet. But I miss you awfully...... 
Sometimes I wonder whether a girls’ college is the 
best—with no boys around. Do you find it so where 
you are, without girls? Yesterday, when a young 
book salesman came on the campus and stayed over 
for dinner, the girls—well, you might have thought 
they’d never seen a man before, some of them. ..... 
One thing that I haven’t mentioned to you before is 
the — "> There’s so much of it. There’s a rule 
against it, but nobody seems to work too hard to en- 
force it. Perhaps I’m old-fashioned (Sarah says I 
am!!) but—well, I don’t know. I guess it’s all right. 


Will I come to the November House-Party? Will 
I? Barto, please ask me another 


Yours, 
Dodie 


So sublimely absorbed was Barton with the let- 
ter, he did not notice that his roommate had slip- 
ped in. “She’s coming!” he sang to himself. 
(Then, seeing his companion) “Soc, she’s coming 
for the house-party!” Joe Leedom smiled agree- 
ably. He was a freshman too, an uncommonly 
quiet chap whom Barton had met on the train 
coming up to college, a born student. But he had 
a hopelessly homely face and figure. 
Someone at the first class-meeting had 
nicknamed him “Socrates,” to whom 
he bore a likeness in more ways than 
one; and the name had stuck. He was 
not pledged to any fraternity. 

“My love to her when you write,” 
he said to Barton. 

November came at last. And far 
more than any view of the autumn 
landscape, supremely beautiful though 








it was; far more than the Indian summer 
which had settled its spell over the campus; 
far more even than football—the occupants of 
a certain white House talked “House-Party.” 
Only a week off now, everything else except the 
elaborate preparations for this three-day social 
event, was off too. Freshmen waxed and polished 
floors, tailors and launderers came and went, and 
the cooks and the steward spent long hours plan- 
ning lavish menus. 

And then “der Tag” itself came; and with it 
a flood of feminine variety and color, such as no 
freshman had even seen. Dinner that evening 
was late, of course. Twilight had departed from 
the horizon when at last the gong sounded. And 
as the dining-room doors slid open to reveal the 
candle-lighted tables within, the girls chorused a 
sweet “How lovely!”—while their proud swains 
beamed in silence. 

* * * co 

Barton was only a freshman; and the dining- 
room was not without limits to its capacity. The 
result of this combination was that he and Doris 
found themselves, together with other under- 
classman couples and the ubiquitous stags, obliged 
to wait for “second table.” But it was not for 
food that Barton hungered most at this moment. 
Just ten seconds flat, therefore, found them on 
the side porch in a swing, alone. 

The transforming influences of college life are 
so rapid and, to the individuals involved, so often 
imperceptible that it sometimes requires a par- 
ticular chance situation to reveal to them that 
something has happened in their lives. As Barton 
and Doris, so recently lifted out of the sheltered 
influences of their own homes and placed in a 
milieu where old sanctions and restraints were 
much reduced, sat alone together this evening, 
they began to sense, each one, that the other was 
somehow different. What it was they could not 
tell. But that it was, they knew. And they sat 
beneath the rose-tinted light of the porch, for 
many minutes in silence, aware of something in 
their relationship strange and new. 

“Barto, you’ve changed, somehow..... Have 
I?” said Doris. In reply, he took her hand in his 
and smiled. He wanted to do something rather 
more affectionate, but instead he talked a bit aim- 
lessly about the campus and the House, until the 
singing of a fraternity song in the dining-room 
foretold that “‘first table” was finished. 

Following custom, the dance that 
night was informal; and it closed at 
one o’clock. Barton danced vigorously, 
most of the time with Doris, sub- 
mitting to the infringements of the 
“cut-in” feature during the first hour, 
only because this, too, was a custom. 
And it was only because Doris in- 


(Turn to Page 26) 
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The Counsel 


—Ohio State University photo. 


of the Elders 


A few grads and undergrads tell the freshman ‘“‘how.”’ 


Be Yourself! 


IRST of all, be honest in your thinking! 
Pmner may be nothing intrinsically wrong 
in wearing your best friend’s hat, or in bor- 
rowing his sweater, but there is evident mental 
laziness and dishonesty in parading his thoughts 
as your own, or borrowing his ideas without 
weighing them against your own convictions. 
Because his background has been different from 
yours he will undoubtedly have something to give 
you which should provoke your own thinking— 
but not take its place. In the classroom and in 
your own reading you are learning to recognize, 
grasp hold of, and then assimilate new material, 
perhaps concluding with your own ideas upon the 
subject—do likewise in your new campus life. 
There is a strong possibility that your sense of 
values has already started to change in a rather 
baffling way—perhaps it is a good thing, cer- 
tainly not one about which to be worried. If you 
come from a home where art and literature and 
culture were dominant, do not cast away all that 
type of appreciation, when you see that some of 
your classmates, who are also trying to be real 
collegians, come from an industrial background 
rich in other sorts of experience. In other words, 
keep your own identity, strengthened by an ap- 
preciation of the best in other points of view. 
Finally, do not get side-tracked in this business 
of being yourself, to the exclusion of balanced 
campus life. Hunt out the field of study in which 
you are most interested and which you enjoy 
most, and put your best mental energy into it; 
find the sports that thrill you most, and go into 


them with all the enthusiasm that you have; seek 
the spiritual expression that makes you happiest, 
and place your sincerest faith in it—then you will 
“be yourself” both to your own glory and to the 
glory of your campus. 

ELIZABETH WILLING. 
Graduate School 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Learn the Art of Living 


HAVE a hunch that those who helped to 
| swell the “Counsel of the Elders” felt rather 

sophomoric as they mailed their assorted 
wisdom to the editor. For the hoariest elder of 
us all—by his actions and own avowal—is the 
new-fledged sophomore. The senior (the think- 
ing senior, whose name is not Legion) for all his 
public swank, down underneath feels downright 
humble, perhaps contrite. Humble, because he 
feels himself to be an upperclassman only in 
name; contrite because the “might-have-beens” 
of three years now nag him remorselessly. 

Such a midsummer mood will doubtless melt in 
the October sunshine, surely in the increasing 
tempo of winter “activities.” But while it lasts 
it is perhaps a salutary thing, reminding us that 
our reach painfully exceeds our grasp—though 
no man while breath is in him may pause from 
strengthening his grasp. No, nor from length- 
ening the reach of his dreams. 

Now to the weighty business of counsel. (Be 
forewarned by Emerson’s remark that a man 
praises most that which he is not; if the forth- 
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coming counsel seems scarcely the worse for 
wear; it may indicate that it has not been taken 
internally quite often enough by the giver.) 

Since a key-word seems needed here, I would 
suggest that the new recruit look well to the ham- 
mering out of his intellectual habits. The fresh- 
man has usually acquired his table manners for 
better or worse: but the manner in which the 
mind of him grips with 
life is still partially in the 
making. For good or ill 
those habits and attitudes 
will crystallize more and 
more irrevocably during 
the coming year, and per- 
haps it will not be a waste 
of time to take an occasional hand in the process. 

A newcomer to the campus, fresh from the wet- 
nursing of family and secondary school, needs 
most immediately to forge new habits of self- 
control. He must realize pointblank that there 
are twenty-four hours to the day, wherein a cer- 
tain amount of work must be done—but with little 
external urging or supervision. Wrongly taken, 
this new freedom is “not even funny,” as we say; 
rightly taken, it is a fine challenge to a man to 
budget his time, to utilize efficiently “dead hours” 
between classes, and to fight grimly for his work- 
ing-time in a too-delightful welter of bull sessions 
and casual visitors. College is a place where the 
self-respecting fellow must follow his own goals, 
erect his own standards. For instance, the schol- 
astic requirement of marks and credits is a lowest 
common denominator of effort which no chap in 
his senses should measure by, unless it coincide 
with his best. 

Partly from this strict accounting of time, 
partly from a basic desire to master the art of 
living, should be engendered an attitude not un- 
like Roosevelt’s, who preached and practiced the 
strenuous life. God spur us to do things up to 
the hilt, rather than weakly beginning to get 
ready to start to commence our job—pretty soon. 
(Nobody will read this last more soberly than the 
writer, who takes his own prescription tardily, 
and sends this article to the editor several days 
late!) But interwoven in these energetic hours 
should be strands of philosophizing, moments of 
reviewing one’s campus life—or off-campus life— 
and striving to half-understand “what it’s all 
about.” In these days of shifting standards and 
aimless talk, this effort is half-disappointing, half 
indecisive; but we may not evade the attempt. 

Finally, we can do no better than to perfect the 
habit and the knack of friendship. We young- 
sters half-suspect and old men comfortably know 
that true comradeship is an unwavering thing in 
a life of shifting values. If we can cultivate 
openness, and eagerness to give as well as to take, 
we shall find ourselves bulwarked by a host of 








friendly acquaintances; and at the center of the 
full circle the little handful of heart-friends who 
are like parts of ourselves. This warm impact of 
other lives upon ours; this nourishing of the 
“with” relationship—college can give you nothing 
more priceless than this, which holds all the 
flavors of abundant life. 
MARSHALL BRAGDON. 

Wesleyan College (Conn.) 


Be a Rebel! 


FEEL more inclined to raise my voice in rebel- 
[ics and call for volunteers than I feel like 

offering “advice from a wise old grad.” Most 
of this talk you are hearing about the education 
which you are to receive in the next four years 
is an illusion. The brutal facts of the case are 
that college life stands a better chance to rob 
you of an education than it does to give you one. 
Instead of being a great fountain-head of truth 
as every college claims to be, you may find, or 
you may never find, that it is a machine which 
grinds out “graduates” fit for nothing but to win 
“success” in the desperate struggle for privilege 
and power in which the middle class now finds 
itself. 

A college should be developing independent- 
minded intellectuals who are free to take places 
of leadership that are in advance of the present 
order of things. They should be the construction 
engineers of a new society and not the parasites 
upon the old order, but what chance is there of 
developing such people in our modern American 
colleges? The armed powers of things as they 
are will grip you and make you helpless. The 
rigid fraternity system will probably send you 
home at Christmas vacation worshiping your 
pledge pin. The high priests of college football 
will indoctrinate you with the religion of “col- 
lege spirit” and an athletic victory will seem like 
the most important of all ends to be desired. The 
R.O.T.C. will have reinforced the naive and un- 
scientific nationalism which has been the diet of 
your earlier history courses. You will be re- 
quired tacitly to submit to an insane military 
philosophy of national defence and you will prob- 
ably be willing to justify the use of arms in 
economic imperialism if the department of eco- 
nomics does its job ac- 
cording to pattern. The 
instinct of rebellion, if 
one may speak of such a 
thing, finds a poor outlet 
in a revolt against the 
conventional sex stand- 
ards and here quack pan- 
aceas like “companion- 
ate marriage” become in 
the mind of many stu- 
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Dryden L. Phelps Marion V. Cuthbert 


dents the end for the basic moral and economic 
evils with which college minds should be dealing. 

What, you say, becomes of all the energy of 
youth if this picture of docility is really true? 
One has only to enumerate the extra-curricular 
activities to tell where that energy goes. It builds 
bigger and more expensive fraternities, year- 
books, and stadia. My advice is to be a rebel, 
but be sure that you find some basic evil to rebel 
about. Choose one of those questions where right 
now only one or two people will follow your lead 
and make that adventure yield you the power of 
an independent mind. 

JAMES C. RETTIE. 

Willamette University ’27. 


Find Your Goal 
TT the freshman life is immediately exciting 


because of new surroundings, new people, 

new experiences. I feel deeply that a big 
mistake that freshmen make is to feel that col- 
lege is important as a unit, for itself, instead of 
thinking of it as a stepping stone leading definitely 
onwards. In college we are on the step—but most 
of us never go any further. With a goal in mind, 
all phases of college life take on new meaning. 
Let that goal be outside of college, so that we be- 
come not wrapped up in the immediate present. 
Even though a goal changes, one is a necessity— 
“All winds serve him .who has a destined port.” 
Courses acquire a new interest if they lead on to 
a medical school, law school, vocational work, 
social work. Extra-curricular activities mav be 
chosen with a view to one’s growth and develop- 
ment along particular, chosen lines, as well as for 
the good of the community. 

Having found a goal, even though a temporary 
one, a multitude of questions confronts the fresh- 
man—choice of major subject; courses; house, 
fraternity or non-fraternity. Let him not be 
afraid to take advice and let him decide slowly and 
as an individual. It is important to achieve the 
difficult task of retaining one’s individuality, at 
the same time working with the group. A group 
can have a disastrous effect on an individual. He 
is molded and worked and used where the group 
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Marshall Bragdon 


Rettie Clemencia Hand 


wishes to use him with no concern for interests 
or talents of his own that he may wish to develop. 
The person who resists the pull of the group that 
wishes him to be class president or basketball 
manager, to join the college music club, or spend 
most of his time on extra studies is branded as a 
poor sport lacking college spirit. It would be 
better to think of him as a wise person abounding 
in courage. 

There is something disturbing in the utter lack 
of any sense of completion with which one finishes 
college. The lack is still more strongly felt if one 
trails behind him a misty cloud of fame and glory 
surrounding an untold number of activities which 
have been so many in themselves that they have 
hindered the complete working out of any one of 
them and more unfortunately may have hampered 
one’s studies. 

Activities are essential—it is wise for a fresh- 
man to interest himself immediately—but the 
choice of activity should be made with a view to 
integration of personality, time, desires and capa- 
bilities. 


‘LEMENCIA HAND. 
Hunter College. CLE CIA HAND 





The Joy of It 


T is to be expected with confidence that an- 
i] other great truth will emerge in our college 
world—just as the realization broke through 
that college is not a preparation for life, but is 
life itself. This second truth is that it is as vivid 
a joy to be a student as to play at all the roles 
which the swiftly moving world of the college 
offers. The latter is by far the more glamorous 
existence. It calls for ardent participation in as 
many different kinds of things as the administra- 
tion and one’s time permit—from cheer leading to 
debating, and from impromptu parties to the pre- 
tentions of the Little Theatre. The criticism that 
such a program fills hours and not heads is in 
itself not particularly negative, depending en- 
tirely upon one’s conception of what is to be filled; 
a negative criticism of a program of activities is 
not of what it does do but of what it does not do. 
It is undeniable that our entrance into the 
realm of great truths etches our own personalities 
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as no amount of the showing off of the self can 
ever do. If English Survey ever becomes a 
portal to the great thoughts of a few great souls 
instead of the dreary recitation of many who died 
they who emerge from it will be in a measure im- 
mortal. Imagine the fishermen of Galilee laying 
plans for bigger and better Jesus clubs—instead 
of entering, some boldly, some timidly, into a 
world of spiritual and intellectual beauty of whose 
existence they had but dimly dreamed. The stu- 
dent who realizes from a mathematics class that 
“Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare” has 
tested one of the purer joys; so has he who must 
work late and long on assigned problems, because 
some one thing in chemistry caught his fancy and 
he pursued it far afield well within ultimate 
capture. 

Much as teachers matter, they do not matter so 
much except as they are disassociated rather than 
associated with instruction, except as they rep- 
resent rather the universal than the particular 
truth. He who wishes a student experience of a 
high order must realize from the outset that this 
is not gotten by making the acquaintance of the 
great souls of the campus through the medium of 
ordinary pleasantries, but of knowing somewhat 
of those things which make these souls great. 

Caught as we all are in this high-powered 
civilization, much of which we frankly enjoy for 
its whirling alone as much as anything else about 
it, we must still differentiate the joy the engineer 
gets from imaging the perfection of his bridge, 
the working it out according to the great and 
fundamental laws of the universe, plus all the 
ingenuity of man’s inventiveness, which is a dif- 
ferent joy from seeing the ground broken and the 
first carload of cement roll up. This is no com- 
parison of the value of the two joys but of their 
qualities. The world of activity is certain and 
unavoidable; the world of ideas is not stumbled 
upon but entered deliberately by those who long 
to “see Shelley plain.” When all the bustle of the 
four years has abated the quality of the residue 
will be determined by the beauties of the intel- 
lectual world. 

MARION V. CUTHBERT. 
Talladega College 


“If 1 Were a Freshman Again” 


‘sf F 1 were to go through Yale again this is 
[ wnat I should do”... Thus we talked under 
the elms in the spring of senior year. I 
should definitely coordinate my activities toward 
four main goals: physical, intellectual, social, 
religious. 
First, I should choose a combination of athletics 
suitable to my build: major and minor, outdoor 
and indoor, or fall and spring sports, to insure 


balance and variety, one of which I could continue 
in later life. I should aim to make my college 
letter. Billy Queal once told me, “Any fellow 
with a fair body can make his Y if he trains con- 
sistently.” I should tie in with my team-mates. 

Second, I should aim to make Phi Beta Kappa, 
annually voted the highest honor. The thirty- 
eight simple rules in Starch’s Educational Psy- 
chology make this goal possible for any serious, 
persistent student. Such a motive transforms a 
class from a bore to a stimulating game. “The 
most exciting adventures are intellectual ones.” 
Whatever my later career, I should not fail to 
take philosophy—the art of thinking; psychology 
—the science of human nature; literature and 
history—the way of appreciation; science—the 
technique of observation; religion—the art of 
living. But in picking courses I should steer for 
the personality of the teacher rather than the 
mere title of the subject. I should soak myself 
in the virile poetry of Browning and the profound, 
fascinating writing of Plato. Indeed, my life is 
insured against the commonplace when I possess 
intimate friends such as Shakespeare, Boswell’s 
Johnson, Browning, Plato and the Bible. The pur- 
pose of college is to acquire the contagion of intel- 
lectual enthusiasm and spiritual hunger from 
teachers, books, classmates. Inner craving, not 
repletion, is the goal of education. 

Third, college days are a matchless opportunity 
to know and love men of every sort. I should 
make it my aim to know well every man in my 
class, and make him my friend if possible. These 
associations will bring immeasurable happiness all 
through life. I should seek the comradeship of 
the rich and poor, the bums and the saints. Above 
all, I should try to be my real self regardless of 
cliques or undergraduate autocracies. No man 
ever loses out by quietly challenging a social re- 
gime he does not respect. College is a real world, 
not stage-play. Cowards and heroes play their 
part there. Enduring friendships with one’s 
most admired professors is a rich part of college 
social life. Talk with them. Visit at their homes: 
Absorb their personality and ideas. 

Fourth, I should go in for the college religious 
activities. The strongest men in college stand out 
for religious ideals. In this age of international 
contacts, the YM and YW are doing more for 
such friendships than all other organizations put 
together. The student conferences are among the 
finest experiences of all college life. There temp- 
tations are faced, paramount issues clarified, life- 
long inspirations received from world leaders. 

The purpose of college is to teach the art of 
living a full, rounded life of physical, social and 
spiritual vigor, one of deep happiness for self and 
of rich public service. 

DRYDEN L. PHELPS. 
Yale 17. 
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THE POLITICS OF PEACE. By Charles E. 
Martin. Stanford University Press. $4.00. 
These four hundred and fifty pages by the Dean 

of the Social Science Faculty at the University 

of Washington are based on the premise that 
the Paris Pact renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy brings us to a new era in our 
world relations. This new era requires that we 
now turn our attention to the creating of new 
machinery for the conduct of international rela- 
tions and of new attitudes in the several nations 
which will support a politics of peace as in the 
past they have supported a politics of war. Pro- 
fessor Martin begins this process with a detailed 
examination of our present modes of constituted 
government in the nation-states of the world and 
suggestions of the ways in which these will need 
to be changed in the light of the fundamental 
reversal of international policy which has, in 
theory, taken place. The value and the short- 
coming of the volume is in its extremely practical 
point of view. One has a lurking fear that the 
next steps which Professor Martin proposes might 
be more promising if they were more radical. Is 
it possible as he occasionally seems to suggest 
to proceed against war by piecemeal? Nowhere 
is this more patent than in the condoning of 
the policy of our own War Department in estab- 
lishing and popularizing R.O.T.C.’s in colleges and 
high schools on the theory that they may be justi- 
fied on the basis of national defense and physical 
education. But with its inadequacies—and who 
would claim adequacy in such a field!—this book 
is extraordinarily valuable and even inspiring. 

No student of history or political science should 

fail to read it. 

A. R. E. 


WHAT RELIGION MEANS TO ME. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick; A. Bruce Curry; Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle; John Haynes Holmes; Harry F. 
Ward; Halford E. Luccock; Reinhold Niebuhr; 
Henry Nelson Wieman; Joseph Fort Newton; 
Charles W. Gilkey. Doubleday Doran. 15c. 


This is another of the little pamphlets—inexpen- 
sive mines of information and inspiration—which 
issue from time to time from the intellectual 
workshop of “Eddy and Page.” 

Its title is somewhat misleading; as a con- 
sequence, the first impression is disappointing. 
Not more than half of the ten chapters are 
forthright personal statements of the faith of 
their writers. The others are sermons or maga- 
zine articles, previously issued. In general, the 
value of the individual contributions is in direct 
proportion to the degree to which they set them- 
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selves directly to the question suggested in the 
title. Which is another proof that what helps us 
most in this quest for a personal faith is not ex- 
position, however eloquent or well-reasoned, but 
the simple and fragmentary presentation of what 
one in his own experience can vouch for. The 
conception of the symposium is admirable. The 
compiler would have done better had he held his 
contributors to the original plan and refused any 
manuscripts which did not meet it. 

The outlook of all the writers is liberal, pro- 
gressive and social. In addition, three things 
impress one: The perhaps over-great preoccupa- 
tion with the impact of science upon religion, 
throwing the whole a little out of focus; the re- 
peated emphasis upon the unknowns and im- 
ponderables of religion, and the partial nature of 
our religious knowledge; the living certainties of 
the writers. While they are constantly at pains 
to stress how imperfect is our understanding of 
the Ultimate Realities, there are things which they 
know which are more than adequate for the build- 
ing of a robust and life-giving faith. Any who 
doubt whether liberal social Christianity can have 
adequate foundation in personal religion will 
find here rebuke to their questioning and chal- 
lenge and inspiration for their own Christian 
living. 

HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 


THE MODERN TEMPER. By Joseph Wood 
Krutch. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

A PREFACE TO MORALS. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. Macmillan. $2.50 


Mr. Krutch writes like a college junior who is 
half way through his first course in philosophy 
and who sits down to express his complete dis- 


illusionment. No. I take that back. Few 
juniors could write such prose. Most juniors 
would be more maudlin in their despair. It is a 


noble and high-minded hopelessness which en- 
velopes Mr. Krutch and so nearly a religion in 
itself that one can understand why he goes on 
living. I recommend it to college students who 
wish to save themselves some of the severest 
pangs of loneliness when they first discover that 
there is no Santa Claus. It will remind them 
that a man can have serious doubts about the uni- 
verse and still navigate for a time. 

In “A Preface to Morals” Walter Lippmann 
makes a penetrating analysis of the process by 
which the present generation lost its ancient sanc- 
tions and religions. The first part of this book 
is extremely worthwhile. While the remainder 
is good reading, it is unsatisfactory to the mind 
in search of abiding reality. Mr. Lippmann, who 
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is obviously a disciple of Spinoza, offers a syn- 
thesis of belief, or rather, suggests a way of life, 
which may satisfy him, but which will not chal- 
lenge most of his readers to try it. After all, 
that is not a severe criticism. Most of us would 
not want others to accept our hard won philos- 
ophy without many changes and reservations. Mr. 
Lippmann simply offers us his spiritual auto- 
biography. He deserves our thanks, and his book 
our respectful reading. 
CHARLES C. NOBLE. 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN 
CHINA. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Mac- 
millan. $5. 


Edification and propaganda have given place in 
mission history to solid information and impartial 
judgment, and Professor Latourette has written 
a model work in the new spirit. The vastness of 
his task is revealed only in its achievement. As 
background we are provided with an outline of 
China’s complete religious history, and, in ad- 
dition, that of the rise and eastward expansion of 
the Christian Church. Christian missions in 
China apparently began in the early seventh 
century, about the time when St. Aidan undertook 
his work in northern England. Twice, at long 
intervals, Nestorianism made promising growth 
and twice it collapsed. After the expulsion of the 
Mongol dynasty, late in the fourteenth century, 
Christianity disappears from the history of the 
country, to reappear only with the coming of the 
Jesuits. 

Dr. Latourette neatly periodizes the modern 
missionary movement. From the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Christian impact on China has been 
continuous. Till the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the leading European power in China was 
Portugal; Christian missions, which were Roman 
Catholic only, were often hampered by disputes 
between the Portuguese and the Pope. The nine- 
teenth century saw Protestant and Russian Orth- 
odox effort beside that of the Roman Catholics. 
Western influences did not as yet manifestly 
change Chinese culture and _ society. The 
twentieth century has seen the partial disintegra- 
tion of the old social order, and also the accel- 
erated advance of the churches. 

Detailed information is provided on all phases 
and methods of missionary work and the reader 
is enabled at every stage to view the propagation 
of Christianity with some appreciation of the en- 
vironmental conditions. The author writes, as he 
explains in his preface, from the standpoint of a 
Protestant and of a missionary, but those who 
approach the subject from other viewpoints will 
probably admit the scrupulous fairness of his 
method and of his judgments. He distinguishes 


between his “History of Missions” and a possible 
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“History of the Christian Church In China.” A J 


more intimate internal study of Chinese Chris- 
tianity would certainly be possible; but a book 
approaching this one as a revelation of the efforts 
put forth during thirteen centuries to bring 
Chinese Christianity into being, is hardly to be 
expected 

JOHN T. MCNEILL. 


THE GREAT CONJECTURE. 
Kirkland. Holt. $1.00. 


This book is beautifully written, with new 
words. In asmall compass it touches every aspect 
of the problem of modern discipleship, its relation 
to the Church, to contemporary philosophies, and 
to science, always with fresh light on these much 
discussed questions. It begins with a ringing 
certainty that there is no one in the world more 
alive today than Jesus of Nazareth, and it carries 
along a thoughtful, intellectually stimulating pres- 
entation of his claim on people, fired always by 
an intrepid personal enthusiasm for him. Much 
of it appeared serially in The Century Magazine, 
so its message is for the unconvinced, and yet it 
never becomes simply “clever” reading for the 
religious dilettante. 

At a time when there is much talk of Jesus as 
a “convenient principle of concretion no longer 
necessary” this book describing an experience of 
loyalty to a Person is especially welcome. 

LESLIE GLENN. 


By Winifred 


THE CHRIST OF GOD. By S. Parkes Cadman. 
New York.. Macmillan. $1.75 


Dr. Cadman’s erudite exposition of Christ’s 
place in the experience of persons in our modern 
world, and in the future as well, will delight 
lovers of rolling phrases, of masterful handling of 
quotations and of illustrious names. One’s past 
training rises in applause as one almost hears, 
rather than reads, “This emancipating program is 
as yet inchoate. But it can be predicted that 
unless it is to prove futile, it will have to acknow- 
ledge that while the living universe is a compacted 
whole, Jesus is for our race the center of its 
cosmic unity.” Dr. Cadman brings the riches’ of 
history, philosophy, psychology, theology, to bear 
upon his hearers. He believes that “There is no 
desirable future for us except as we assure it by 
making the life which is of and in Jesus the true 
life alike of Church and State, and the recognized 
norm of individual existence.” The experiental 
concretion of pages such as these seems to be our 
assignment for the next few semesters in the 
laboratory of life. And here we need textbooks 
other than Dr. Cadman’s. 


RALPH W. HOLLINGER. 
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Passing Events 





NTERNATIONALLY, the most outstanding 
| event of the summer was the British election 

which placed in office the most forward look- 
ing and peace determined government in the 
world today—at least among the so-called “major 
powers.” This event was of world significance: 
it affected the threatened hostilities between 
China and Russia, it made possible immediate 
movements toward naval armament reductions, it 
consummated a change in attitude toward Eng- 
land’s subject peoples—Egypt most immediately 
—which promises greater freedom and self deter- 
mination for portions of the British Empire. The 
British Election which placed in office a Socialist 
Government literally affected the corners of the 
globe. It was amusing to see how this event was 
joyously heralded by conservatives in private and 
public life in this country, who would think of a 
Socialist victory at home as a disaster. If social 
mindedness has advantages in England why not 
in America? 


* * * * 


Fifteen years ago this month (August) college 
youth was startled by the news flashes of a 
European war which became a world war and 
drew a majority of their group into its machine. 
A very similar international situation has de- 
veloped this summer in the Soviet-Chinese dispute 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway. Nearly all the 
economic and political factors which were present 
in 1914 are present in 1929. There are two new 
factors present: (1). The lack of preparedness 
for war of both disputants—China because of ex- 
haustion from civil war and the U.S.S.R. because 
of inaccessibility of the scene of difficulty; (2). 
The change in the moral tone of civilization with 
regard to war which will bring tremendous criti- 
cism upon any nation which aggressively opens 
hostilities. This new attitude is embodied in the 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. This new attitude of 
a war disillusioned world has—at least up to the 
present—averted war. But this does not mean 
that this situation is not serious. It deserves the 
attention of every student—freshman to graduate 
—for all will become involved if another world 
war comes. 

ok * Sd * 


Russia is in the rather absurd position of in- 
sisting upon certain legal rights in China granted 
under forced treaties all of which she had pre- 
viously said should be repudiated. The issues are 
complicated of course, but that is just why they 
could be decided by arbitration or by judicial 
methods better than by war fanned by lies, 








hatreds, prejudices and greed, and fed by clean, 
honest but undiscriminating young life. 


* * * * 


Probably the most important development of 
recent months within our own land is in the 
field of new tariff measures. I regret that this so 
completely illustrates the lack of social intelligence 
—or integrity—of our Congress. President 
Hoover’s campaign promises are partly respon- 
sible but the rising public opinion and foreign 
criticism is making him sensitive to the fact that 
the Hawley tariff will be an economic and political 
disaster of grave consequences. Students in col- 
lege will learn this year, as they have for the last 
decade in every reputable department of econo- 
mics, of the economic absurdity of the high pro- 
tective tariff levied by a creditor nation. Trade 
concerns and large exporters have begun to see 
the light and are registering protests. It might 
be worth while for every “economically” intelli- 
gent student to write his Representative regard- 
ing this congressional joke which would be amus- 
ing if not so fraught with serious consequences. 

E. B. SHULTZ. 





| The Philosopher’s Chair 








BELIEVING Too LITTLE AND Too MUCH 


6 O one” said William Ellery Channing “is 
| \ so tempted to believe too little as the per- 
son who began by believing too much.” 
There are any number of people in our colleges, in 
both the faculty and the student body, who have a 
strong animus against religion and religious insti- 
tutions which they rationalize in all kinds of ways 
but which is really the result of a bitter and some- 
times painful struggle to escape an inadequate 
orthodoxy. If parents or some one else in au- 
thority have tried to maintain a traditional faith 
long after it ceased to convince the reason, and 
if the struggle to become emancipated involved 
conflict with the parents, we may expect the 
animus to be the greater. The more recent the 
emancipation the more definite is the emotional 
bias with which religious questions are regarded. 
Arnold Bennett confesses that he resolved never 
to darken the door of a church after he left home 
largely because his father forced him to attend 
Sunday school while that worthy parent spent 
the Sabbath morning in sleep on his couch. 
a oS + * 


There is a flippancy in our own generation 
which is partly a reaction to the sentimentality 
of the nineteenth century. The nineteenth cen- 
tury believed too much. Or rather it held its faith 
too cheaply. It believed that a warless world 
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would come by some automatic process. It 
thought industry would be made ethical if every- 
one were wisely selfish. The great war reduced 
these pleasant dreams to a horrible nightmare 
and our own generation thinks that this lesson 
has taught us that we ought not dream or hope 
at all. In the end reason always turns to sobriety 
and we learn that “if hopes are dupes fears may 
be liars.” There is always an element of illusion 
in every robust hope but that is no reason why 
we should sacrifice all hopes. 
~ + * x 

The goodness of God is not as immediately 
triumphant in this world as the fathers believed; 
but that is no reason why we should not believe 
in goodness or in God. Human beings are not as 
trustworthy as the sentimentalists assume; but 
that does not justify a policy of cynical distrust 
toward all persons. A vital faith helps to create 
the world in which it believes; that is why we 
dare not sacrifice faith. But the price of the new 
world is always more than superficial people 
realize and that is why the people who first dis- 
cover the price fly to the insupportable conclusion 
that the price is too great and the end too difficult. 
The wise man tries to divorce faith from illusion 
so that the former need not be sacrificed when 
reason destroys the latter. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


“WHY NOT?” 
(From Page 18) 
sisted that she was tired after her long journey 
that he left her at two o’clock to go to his room. 

The second day was an active one on the 
campus. The morning was spent in a sight-seeing 
tour of the grounds, the afternoon was all foot- 
ball, and the night brought a formal all-college 
dance in the gym, with the various fraternities 
operating from their respective booths. The 
President and his wife led the march, remained 
for an hour and then left it to the dancers. It 
was a beautiful affair, well ordered, with noth- 
ing to mar it—nothing, except quaint old Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Blount who, though they stayed 
to watch it to the end, lamented to Barton that 
it was all a colossal sex debauch and that the 
smoking by the girls was scandalous. It closed 
at three o’clock. 

Through these two days Doris highly enjoyed 
every hour. It was a novel experience, but she 
was puzzled about Barton. He had not talked 
much, and not at all about themselves as he used 
to. And his dancing was different, she thought. 
There were times when she felt almost afraid of 
him, and other times when she felt—as he did. 
Yet, between them, in his manner, there was 
something cloudy, like a kind of unprecipitated 
chemical mixture in a test tube that required the 
addition of something else to crystallize the 


cloudiness out of it, and make it clear. That some- 
thing else came on the next night at the House. 
It was a formal, program dance, this last one 
deginning at ten o’clock and with no time limit at 
the other end. The crowd had now become fully 
acquainted and with this had come a fuller 
freedom among them. And though not one oj 
them would have admitted it, they were all in need 
of sleep. Barton checked off half of Doris’ dances 
for himself, and exchanged the others; all except 
one, which, after much importuning, he gave to 
“Burr” Hurley who was among the stags. Hurley 
had done some drinking during the party but not 


enough to be noticeable; and his gracious man- 


ner was appreciably felt among the girls. 
The hours passed swiftly. The intermission and 
refreshments came; after which upperclassman 


couples began the time-honored custom of visiting | 


other houses, while outside guests came to take 
their places. An hour later the dance got its 
“second wind,” and at higher pitch, headed to- 
ward the dawn. Then it was that Hurley duly 
appeared for his dance with Doris. Had they not 
been on the dimly lighted porch at the time or had 
Barton’s own vision been less fagged, he might 
have noticed that Hurley’s step was a bit un- 
steady. 

Midway through the dance Barton went to the 
door and looked in, watching the whirl with ap- 
parent indifference, but in reality trying to locate 
just two of the dancers. But they were not there. 
He slipped through the rooms around the full 
course of the floor to make sure. Nor were they 
anywhere on any of the porches. And they did 
not appear when the music for the next dance 
struck up. But, as some departing guests swung 
their car around, its headlights rested for a clear 
moment on one of the parked cars beside the side 
drive. And what Barton saw there was the some- 
thing else required to bring him, mind and body 
and soul, out of the muddled moral haze which had 
been creeping over him for some weeks, and which 
since Doris came, had settled down upon him. For 
there in the rear seat of an open car was Doris 
in the arms of “Burr” Hurley. 


* a ok SS 


What followed that night does not appear upon 
the written records of that fraternity. And so, 
it cannot well appear in written form here. But 
something tumultuous did happen. It closed a 
dance rather suddenly. It broke, in one corner 
of a college generation, some hardened artificial 
lines between freshmen and seniors. It jolted a 
certain fellowship of fraternity brothers into 
something more worthy of the name. It per- 


suaded a particular freshman that moral stand- 
ards cannot be changed radically over night. And 
it enabled a young man and a maid to build a 
relationship that made it possible for them really 
to live happier ever after. 
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The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for October 
I recommend: 

ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT, 
by Erich Maria Remarque. A good 
antidote for an R. O. T. C, swagger. 
(Little, Brown, $2.50.) 

LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A 
TAMED CyYNic, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
For those who want to know what an 
honest man and a realist thinks in 
the face of present-day problems. 
(Willett, Clark & Colby, $2.) 

Our ECONOMIC Mora tity, by Harry 
F. Ward, who has something to say 


about the “science” of economics. 
(Macmillan, $2.50.) 
a * 7 


Many will join the Wayfarer in 
genuine regret at the discontinuance 
of The New Student after seven years 
of fresh, stimulating and construc- 
tively critical journalistic effort. Not 
a little satisfaction may be gained by 
the leaders in this venture from the 
marked increase in editorial alertness 
to social and education] issues during 
these very seven years on the part of 
many college and university dailies 
and weeklies. It has been good seed 
—sometimes, alas, in stony soil. 

* * *~ 


I note in Young India, a journal 
edited by Mahatma Gandhi, that Dr. 
Mott, attending the meeting of the 
W.S.C.F. went to call upon Gandhi. 
But Dr. Mott’s wire reached him too 
late so that when he arrived Gandhi 
was observing his usual Monday’s 
silence. The conversation therefore 
had to be put off until after the eve- 
ning prayer. 

* * + 

Silence, in the Orient, is an essential 
part of life. Said an Indian scholar 
to an American caller: “I do not 
see how it is possible for you to live 
as you do, without a single moment 
of your day deliberately given to 
tranquility and meditation. It is an 
inevitable part of our Hindoo life to 
retire for at least half an hour daily 
into silence, to relax our muscles, 
govern our breathing and meditate on 
eternal things.” There are few radios 
in India! 

* oe * 

While on the subject of national 
characteristics, I am reminded that 
visitors from overseas frequently 
refer to over-organization as one of 
our vices. Said one such a visitor: 
“If three Americans were in a balloon 
wreck they would organize themselves 
as president, vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, and appoint them- 
selves as a committee to investigate 
the tragedy before any of them hit 
the ground!” 


Few, if any, movements of more 
educational significance have burst 
forth in the college world than the 
growing tendency of socially thought- 
ful students to spend their summers 
in industry. Why was this not thought 
of, I wonder, when the first course in 
economics or sociology was instituted 
as being as essential as a laboratory 
is in the teaching of chemistry? These 
men and women will come back to the 
class room chock full of considerations 
and questions totally incapable of 
being incubated within ivied college 
walls. May many of them also bring 
back and nurture friendships with 
those who in September cannot leave 
forge or laundry for the library and 
fraternity fireside. We have all too 
little of that priceless commodity in 


our industrial relationships just now. 
* x * 


I understand the Editors are plan- 
ning to have some of those who donned 
overalls this summer (including 
A 1383 whose picture appears below) 
tell their experiences in the November 


Intercollegian. Let no one afraid tc 
change plans for his next long 
vacation read them! 

* * * 


I always feel that the year is a red- 
letter year which sees a National Stu- 
dent Secretaries’ Assembly. I cannot 
imagine myself staying away from 
one of these unique gatherings. They 
fill an indispensable place in the de- 
veloping vocation of the Student sec- 
retaryship. As a combination of 
school, discussion of technique and a 
place of inspiration, the July meeting 
at Estes Park was more than the 
equal of the remarkable series which 
have preceded it. 


* * * 


A Secretaries’ Assembly does not of 
course take the place of regular 





A1383 (Yale) ready to punch the time clock. 


courses of study for credit. It is 
good to realize that an increasing 
number of secretaries are taking such 
courses, both in the winter and in the 
summer. I understand that the sec- 
retaries at University of Pennsylvania 
aim to give mornings entirely to 
study. Many colleges are so arranged 
that the morning cannot be kept so 
free. Perhaps we all, however, could 
join an “Hour Glass Club”; that is, 
save a free hour every day for solid 
reading and study. 


* * * 


The Assembly was especially not- 
able for the very representative at- 
tendance of state university secre- 
taries. The University of California 
and University of Illinois were first 
in size of delegation with Devendorf, 
Scott, and Kingman from the former 
and Wilson, Coldwell and Cattron 
from the latter. “Devie” claims that 
Guy Harris “U. of Cal., L. A.” should 
be included in their delegation! 


* * * 


One of the most interesting visitors 
at Estes Park was Dr. H. B. Shar- 
man, who stopped over a week en 
route from Shanghai to Canada. We 
recalled that he was the first Bible 
Study Secretary of the Association 
Movement forty years ago and still 
believes that we cannot give enough 
attention to studying Jesus in the 
original records. It will be good to 
have him in New York this winter, 
and it will not be surprising if many 
of us do a deal of thinking the next 
few years on the need of that re- 
vivifying process which is so distinctly 
“the line” of Dr. Sharman. 

* * * 


Perhaps it will not be Bible Study 
in general so much as a Study of 
Jesus which will be a renewed em- 
phasis. Many there are who feel 
that times are ripe for that. In times 
of perplexity in the story of organ- 
ized Christianity men have always 
come to a new sureness of ultimate 
values when they see him. 


Yet ever and anon a trumpet 
sounds 
From the hid battlements of 
Eternity; 
Those shaken mists a space un- 
settle, then 
Round the half-glimpsed turrets 
slowly wash again, 
But not ere him whe 
summoneth 
I first have seen. .. . 
His name I know and what his 
trumpet saith, 
‘ —THE WAYFARER. 
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best. 


Eagles Mere— 


The Intercollegiate Conferences 


These twenty or more student gatherings, meeting in every section 
of the country, are representative of the Student Movement at its 


Upwards of 3,500 students and approximately 400 speakers 


and leaders participated in these annual intercollegiate events most 


EAGLES MERE (PA.) 


| be was the largest conference in re- 
cent years—a hundred in advance 
of last year. Representatives from 
most of the colleges in the field were 
on hand, and some delegations were 
equal to a class in some of the smal- 
ler colleges. University of Pennsyl- 
vania led with fifty-five, Pittsburgh 
was second with more than forty, 
Cornell had more than a score, and 
a number were in the ’teen class. 
At the end of the conference the stu- 
dents were especially strong in their 
appreciation of the series on “The 
Personality of Jesus” by Professor 
Henry P. Van Dusen of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and the work in 
appreciation of life’s finest things led 
by Arthur Moor. One student, who 
had been under these two men and un- 
der Bishop Jones in the worship serv- 
ices, said: “I came up here not believ- 
ing there was a God, but these men 
have helped me to believe God is and 
that I can know Him and work for 
Him. The conference has changed my 
whole life.” 

Kirby Page’s great address, “The 
Meaning of the Cross,” was the out- 
standing message of the conference. 
A new note was struck by Ted Shawn, 
America’s most famous man dancer, 
famed for his work with Ruth St. 
Dennis, in his address and demonstra- 
tion on the relation of the dance to 
religion and its possibilites as an ex- 
pression of religious emotion and con- 
viction. But deeper than interest in 
Ted Shawn or Kirby Page or Norman 
Thomas or their messages one sensed 
a longing for the kind of appreciation 
of Jesus and His message that Van 
Dusen pointed out and for the rich- 
ness of faith and devotion that char- 


of which met in June. 


acterized the words and actions of Dr. 
H. H. Tweedy. If a critical word may 
be said, one might remark that the 
conference lacked something in serious- 
ness. Kirby Page and other leaders 
had much time to themselves, too 
much, and much more time and 
thought was spent on non-essentials. 
But maybe that was because the pro- 
gram was strong and the hotels nice 
and the moonlight delightful. Yes, it 
was a co-ed conference. 





BLUE Ripce (N. C.) 

PROGRAM of unusual interest 
+% and helpfulness brought to Blue 
Ridge an increase in attendance by 
one hundred students over last year. 
Schools not represented for several 
years came with good delegations. 
The program was integrated around 
the central idea of adjustment, which 
was worked out primarily through a 
morning personal adjustment period 
in which were considered vocational, 
men and women, religious and per- 
sonality adjustments. Under the 


general guidance of Dean Francis F. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN PARLEY 


Leaders of European Student Christian Move- 
ments spent some profitable days at Northfield 
“talking it over” with the Americans. 


Bradshaw and with the help of Harry 
Bone, Dr. English Bagby and R. M. 
House, this period made an effective 
contribution at those points where 
students find their most difficult prob- 
lems. The period became highly 
personalized through the work of a 
group of twenty skilled counselors 
who gave large blocks of time to per- 
sonal interviews centering primarily 
around vocational problems. The 
evening platform addresses were a 
powerful influence in the conference, 
interpreting the life of Jesus in re- 
lation to the students’ major adjust- 
ments. A group of five outstanding 
personalities gave to this part of the 
program unusual inspirational value: 
President Hutchins, of Berea, Dr. 
Henry Crane, President Gaines of 
Wake Forest College, K. T. Paul of 
India, and Fletcher Brockman of 
China. 


Other important features like Bible 
Study, Worship and Interest groups 
were referred to as most helpful by 
the delegates at the closing meeting 
when opportunity was given through 
a check-list to evaluate the conference 
experience. The group on Southern 
Industry had Tom Tippett, of Brook- 
wood Labor College, to bring facts 
from the standpoint of labor and Mr. 
B. E. Geer, of the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., to speak from the 
standpoint of the employer. The 
whole was then evaluated under the 
leadership of a competent discussion 
leader. The group on race problems 
grew in interest and attendance 
throughout the conference and helped 
to give significance to the Interna- 
tional Night program in which seven 
foreign students participated. Indi- 
cations of a new era of church co- 
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—the Summer Student Conference of the Middle Atlantic States 


operation marked the 1929 conference 
in the attendance and participation of 
Church Board representatives. A 
representative attendance of profes- 
sors and college presidents points also 
to a growing interest on the part of 
college administration. The spirit of 
Blue Ridge never possessed a group 
of finer students than that which as- 
sembled in June 1929. One student 
wrote: “From the pre-conference re- 
treat until the last mountain faded 
behind me the Blue Ridge spell seemed 
to have the whole of me.” 





Kine’s MounTAIN (N. C.) 


A> the opening session of our con- 
+Aference at King’s Mountain, we 
looked back through the years and 
made a new appraisal of all that those 
hills surrounding us and the ground 
on which we sat, meant to the hun- 
dreds of men in many sections of the 
world whose lives had been touched by 
the inspiration of King’s Mountain. 
The theme of the conference this 
year was “The Religion of Students 
and the Need of the Modern World.” 
This theme was kept in the back- 
ground as we made an approach 
through four channels: (a) Religion, 
(b) Industry and Economics, (c) Re- 
lationship Between Men and Women, 
and (d) Christian World Education. 
During a series of presentations by 
Howard Thurman we were led into 
the meaning and life that have 
sprung out from two great spirituals. 
namely, “Deep River” and “The Blind 
Man Stood on the Road and Cried.” 
This was supplemented by Reinhold 
Niebuhr on “Blessed Are the Pure in 
Heart for They Shall See God.” 
Throughout the entire conference 
period we were led in group Bible 
study by Professor S. Ralph Harlow 
of Smith College. In the field of Eco- 
nomics and Industry we had Kirby 
Page, Jesse O. Thomas of the National 
Urban League, and Robert W. Bag- 
nall of the N. A. A. C. P. Reverend 
E. C. Dewick who has spent many 
years in India gave two lectures on 
conditions of life in India. Mr. Fritz 
Berber, a former leader in the German 


Student Movement, brought us into a 
sense of comradeship with the youth 
groups of Europe, who are greatly 
concerned with building a new world. 
His intimate contacts with the stu- 
dents proved to them that there is 
something of great comradeship in the 
spirits of men though separated geo- 
graphically by miles of land and sea. 
This year there were present more 
fraternal delegates from the Blue 
Ridge area than in any previous year. 
We were happy with the presence of 
two secretaries from the Y. W. C. A. 
and a fraternal delegate from the 
Southern Division of Council, repre- 
senting the Spelman Conference. We 
were also very glad to have Ruth 
Lockman, of the Intercollegiate Pro- 
hibition Association. You will pardon 
us if we close with just a few statisti- 
cal figures. The number of states rep- 
resented was twelve; the number of 
colleges, forty-five; the number en- 
rolled, one hundred ten. 





Sttver Bay (N. Y.) 


TS theme of the conference was 
“The Discovery of Religion.” All 
formal meetings and group discussions 
focused on this central idea. Beside 
the formal meetings there were five 
discussion groups; one on the “Dis- 
covery of Religion in ourselves as 
Women,” studying vocations; two on 
the “Discovery of Religion in the Life 
of the World”—one studying inter- 
national questions, one studying inter- 
racial questions; two groups on the 
“Discovery of Religion in the Uni- 





RISING INTERNATIONALISM 


As found at the National Secretaries’ As- 
sembly meeting at Estes Park, 


verse”—one on “What can we be- 
lieve?” and one on “How do we develop 
spiritually?” 

Platform meetings on the Discovery 
of Religion were in charge of Dr. 
Gaius Glenn Atkins of Auburn Semi- 
nary, a man of scholarly approach 
and keen spiritual insight; the dis- 
cussion group on the race problem 
was led by Richard Hill, himself a 
Negro; Helen Thoburn of the national 
staff of the Y. W.C. A. led the group 
on internationalism; the group on 
“Vocations for Women” was led by 
Anne Byrd Kennon, who is head of 
The Personnel Bureau of the national 
staff; the group on “Christian Beliefs” 
was led by Moses Lovell of Washing- 
ton, a man keenly alive to the present 
day questions of students. 

Beside the splendid leadership, 
another outstanding feature of the Sil- 
ver Bay Conference was the number 
of foreign countries represented. 
There were seven in all; four delegates 
from England and one delegate each 
from the following countries: Ger- 
many, Persia, Japan, Armenia, Swit- 
zerland and India. Obviously, such a 
group of foreign delegates would 
make both the formal and informal 
discussion of international questions 
most helpful and instructive. 

Perhaps another feature of Silver 
Bay which should be mentioned is the 
fact that the daily services of worship 
were held at night rather than in the 
morning. The idea back of this plan 
was that the thought and discussion 
of the day should be brought together 
in a service of worship and thus be 
lifted out from the realm of the ac- 
ademic into the spiritual, and the 
thought of each day be measured 
by the teachings of Jesus. 





GENEVA (Wis.) Y. M. C. A. 


¢<é"THE conference has shown me the 
beauty of religion and idealism; 
the worth of sane and temperate 
living; the beauty of love of God and 
its kinship to the love of a girl!” 
“The conference has been valuable 
in two ways. First, in very frankly 
revealing the fundamental truths 











A morning hour 


which underlie and control the de- 
velopment of the most abundant 
Christian personality; Second, in help- 
ing to open up and solve the question 
of the place, function, and organi- 
zation of the Y on the campus.” 

On the shores of Lake Geneva, 
made sacred in the lives of many stu- 
dent generations by the discovery 
there of life’s deeper meanings, four 
hundred students and 


at Geneva (Wis.) 


came a carefully planned service of 
worship at 7:45 in the morning, fol- 
lowed by a series of lectures on the 
general theme of “Understanding 
Ourselves.” This was succeeded by a 
number of interest groups and group 
interviews. The closing period of the 
morning which came after brief in- 
termission was devoted to groups on 
“Campus Organizations and Activi- 

ties.” The afternoon 
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faculty gathered this 
year, to be guided by 
men skilled in the 
understanding of 
human life and sen- 
sitive to the great 
social causes of our 
day. In this environ- 
ment where conscious- 
ness of God was me- 
diated by the beauty 
of nature and a high 
quality of human fel- 
lowship men played, 
listened, discussed, 
and prayed together. 
After making a care- 
ful study of the 
Geneva Conference 
the year previous, 
three conference ob- 
jectives had been 
formulated: 

1. To bring to the 
students out of the 
wealth of © material 
that is coming to us from the studies 
of psychology, psychiatry, and the 
social sciences, new insights into the 
understanding of themselves. 

2. To give opportunity for ex- 
changing experiences in the activities 
in which they hold responsible re- 





Retiring 


cils. 
(Univ. 


lationships in their local college 
communities. 
8. To stir the imagination and 


awaken the interests of students in 
the great issues in the life of society. 

The program was a direct out- 
growth of these three emphases. First 





Of the Rocky Mountain Field Coun- 
They are: 

of Nebraska) 
Link (College of Emporia). 


was reserved for rec- 
reation, except for a 
period before supper 
known as the Appre- 
ciation Hour, when 
poetry and music 
were enjoyed. The 
evening hour usually 
centered around some 
well-informed speaker 
such as Norman 
Thomas, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Coach Al- 
onzo Stagg, Kirby 
Page, or George Col- 
lins who kindled in 
éur hearts and minds 
a new concern for 
preserving personal 
values in industry, in 
interracial and inter- 
national relationships, 
in the home, in col- 
lege, and in the 
church. 

Apparently the 
most influential aspect of this year’s 
conference was the morning series of 
lectures on “Understanding Our- 
selves.” When the students and 
faculty persons were given an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate all parts of the 
conference program before leaving 
the grounds they indicated that 
the attitude and wealth of informa- 
tion of the leadership constituted the 
largest single factor making for the 
effectiveness of the conference. 

There were a large number of 
favorable comments on the informa- 





Presidents 


Ruth Shallcross 
and Eugene 


The Intercollegian 
tion given regarding the formation 
of habits, attitudes toward the 
home and sex, feelings of inadequacy, 
understanding the peculiarities of 
others, the place of religion in life, 
etc. 

There was also a widespread appre- 
ciation of the place of religion in life, 
The necessity of orienting one’s re- 
ligious thinking to the newer con- 
ceptions of personality was referred 
to a number of times. “I gained a 
good deal so far as ideas concerning 
God and prayer are concerned, 
Those ideas, however, necessitate a 
new orientation of my thinking which 
I have still to work out.” 





GENEVA (Wis.) Y. W. C. A. 
“<= tell the truth I didn’t want to 
come to the conference, but I 
had to for I am president of the 
Y. W.C. A. I thought it was going to 
be so religious.” 

“But, isn’t it?” 

“Ye-s-s-s. O yes! But what I 
learned here isn’t what I thought re- 
ligion was when I came.” 

At Geneva we talked of how we 
meet the conditions of life: the con- 
ditions that make friendships with 
girls and with men; that establish 
finer relations with people in other 
towns, with other races, with other 
nations; the conditions of our emo- 
tional development, that makes us act 
as we do; the conditions of spiritual 
growth. “I see; I understand,” was 
a frequent phrase from girls with 
shining eyes as they began to realize 
the facts in the situations that both- 
ered them. “Look at me, I am a free 
person. I know now why I have been 


treating my friends as I have,” and 
her release was like that of those who 
came under the spell of Sankey and 





Chairman, Foreign Correspondent and “Re- 


source” of Western Geneva Region. 
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Moody; and in addition she had an in- 
tellectual understanding which helped 
her face her situations squarely. We 
found as our attitudes changed and 
we worked out plans for helping her 
that although we had not knelt we 
had prayed, for we were at one with 
God in helping create a Life. Re- 
ligion became real. It was discover- 
ing and meeting the conditions of life 
on an increasingly higher level. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harrison Elliott 
helped us toward an understanding 
of ourselves. Their practical, intel- 
lectual talks were highly flavored with 
spiritual significance; with mysticism. 
Professor Glen Clark spoke each eve- 
ning to those who cared to come, 
giving from his experience the con- 
ditions of the spiritual life. His mys- 
ticism was practicable, workable. 
Dr. Bruce Curry talked each morning 
on an incident in the life of Jesus, 
helping us see how Jesus lived and 
why he met his situations as he did. 
Jesus became for us more than a far- 
off, unapproachable, mysterious per- 
son. He became a living person who 
met the conditions of life on the high- 
est level we can conceive. With the 
help of Mr. George Collins and Presi- 
dent Jones we identified ourselves 
with people in industry, with other 
races, and other nations in the com- 
mon search for life that is full and 
creative. This way of living, so dif- 
ferent from our custom, puzzled us. 
We wanted more facts and help on 
specific points. Every evening, there- 
fore, each person went as her need 
directed her, to talk in groups with 
leaders and to ask questions; or alone 
or with a chosen friend to sit by the 
lake to think. We closed our confer- 
ence on Sunday by taking the bread 
of the Sacrament as a symbol that we 
accepted for ourselves the principles 
and teachings of Jesus; and we drank 


Coal 





re 


Both heat and light in this Maqua discussion group. 


the wine as a symbol that we accepted 
his spirit, his life-giving power. 
Finally bearing lighted candles we 
parted and went our six hundred ways 
knowing that it was within the power 
of each of us that the Kingdom of 
Heaven should be within us and 
within our midst. 





SEABECK ( WASH.) 

SMALL conference has some ob- 
+X vious disadvantages, such as lack 
of funds to bring in many nationally 
known speakers, yet the very size of 
Seabeck (ninety) gave opportunity 
for fellowship and informality and in- 
sured unity of spirit often the envy of 
the larger conferences. 

One particularly noticeable feature 
of the conference was its evenness of 
tempo. From beginning to end there 
was a steady increase of interest and 
of meaning to the delegates. 

Dr. Allyn K. Foster gave a series 
of addresses on “A Working Philos- 











University of Washington’s crowd at Seabeck. 


ophy of Life.” His emphasis was upon 
the certainty of experience; his ap- 
proach accepted all that science could 
contribute but recognized the limita- 
tions which still surround science. 

The quartette from Inter-Mountain 
Union College, Helena, Montana, did 
as much as any single element to 
make the conference a success. Doris 
Wearne, accompanist for the quartette 
was fraternal delegate from the 
FW. & & 

The Bible discussion groups were 
synchronized with the themes of Dr. 
Foster’s addresses from day to day. 
In the evening such problems as world 
relations, missions, law enforcement, 
vocational choices, sex life, ‘and the 
church were presented. 

In spite of the inclement weather, 
recreation of all kinds proceeded on a 
normal basis. The spirit of the con- 
ference seemed to rise steadily with 
the increasing showers. As striking 
as any feature was the cooperative 
spirit existing among Church and 
Association workers. The Church and 
the Association were one in spirit and 
purpose. Reverend Monroe Everett, of 
Oregon State, Reverend J. M. Adams, 
of the University of Oregon, and 
Reverend J. C. Bunch, student pastor 
at the University of Montana, were 
indispensable factors in the con- 
ference. 

The finance session was a decided 
success, the small group of students 
pledging individually or on behalf of 
their Associations a total of $1368.00 
for carrying on the student work in 
the Northwest. Personal gifts aver- 
aged close to $7.00. This is the acid 
test and certainly reflects a whole- 
some interest on the part of the 
delegates. 





MAQUA (MAINE) 
"pean New England students sat 
around the fire seeking a way that 
would most beautifully and truthfully 
describe what ten days under Maqua 
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Under the trees 


birches had meant. 

“Let’s have a herald and a queen.” 
“Let the queen light our candles and 
send us out.” But what had we learned 
that we wanted to symbolize? How 
do we learn anyway? After much 
discussion we agreed that the ele- 
ments in the environment at Maqua 
had united with something within us, 
and had in turn made us more vital 
persons. This process could best be 
symbolized by fire. Just after sunset 
the heralds led us to the lake. The 
Spirit of Maqua, a figure in a colorful 
tunic, summoned from boats sailing 
down the lake, the elements we had 
gained. The boats represented the 
joy of physical play through athletics, 
a new understanding of interna- 
tionalism, and increased familiarity 
with nature, youth learning from ex- 
perience, and the search for know- 
ledge. The gifts from the boats, in 
the form of burning torches were 
added to the fire. As the herald 
described the moods, girls who had 
never done creative dancing before 
pictured for us the joy of play, the 
earnest search for truth, and the com- 
munion with God through worship 
that had been ours. There were many 
splendid personalities at Maqua, but 
more than the personalities will we 
remember the creative way in which 
we lived together for the enrichment 
of our own lives and through us, the 
lives of those with whom we lived. 





NORTHFIELD (MAss.) 

fMHE 1929 Northfield Conference 

was widely declared to be one of 
the finest in recent years. Its theme, 
“The Cross in Human Relations,” pre- 
sented a daily challenge to an uncom- 
promising search into the heart of 
vital Christian living. This was met 
in a way that, though neither final 
nor complete, unquestionably suc- 





at Northfield. 


ceeded in bringing to the student dele- 
gates a keenly convincing appreciation 
of the quality of life that should dis- 
tinguish the dedicated Christian. 
Indeed the outstanding achievement of 
the conference was an intensely sin- 
cere picture of moral participation in 
life conveyed by the direct contagion 
of dynamic personalities. For plat- 
form speakers and discussion group 
leaders themselves embodied in an in- 
fectious way the kindling moral 
passion of earnest and unselfish living 
so sorely needed for social regener- 
ation,—with the happy result that 
principles and qualities were effect- 
ively translated .into flesh and blood. 


Not Switzerland— 


—but the Student Secretaries’ Assembly 
going over the top at Estes Park, 








The spirit of the conference was 
set by the opening plea from Bishop 
John Dallas, presiding Chairman, that 
“we pursue ruthlessly” our week of 
study “with absolute frankness, 
brutal honesty and dedication.” The 
first address, by Fay Campbell, con- 
fronted campus life with its “conten- 
ted indifference in the face of need,” 
its “blind obedience to the cult of 
materialism,” and its “paralyzing in- 
difference that cuts the moral fibre 
of life” with the challenge that “no 
man knows life until he knows Jesus 
Christ personally.” 

Jerome Davis, Henry Sloane Coffin, 
and Kirby Page gave arresting 
pictures of the responsibilites and 
opportunities of alert Christian living 
in industry, the Church, and national 
and international politics. Probably 
the greatest impressions, however, 
were made by Sherwood Eddy and 
Dr. Cyril Haas, visiting medical mis- 
sionary from Turkey. Mr Eddy pre- 
sented a series of stirring challenges 
to “make man’s love intelligent” and 
born of the spirit of the cross in our 
industrial, social, educational, and 
sexual life. He spoke with a depth 
of conviction, a stinging humility and 
an intensity of devotion that were 
irresistible; while his moral earnest- 
ness cut deep into “paralyzing indif- 
ference” with an awakening appeal 
to grasp hold of life that could not 
be dodged. “Men, for God’s sake, get 
something that will break through!” 

The way of “moral discovery” chosen 
by the conference succeeded, but the 


omission of “intellectual demon- 
stration” was noticeable. Analysis, 
psychology, theology and _ technique 


were in general absent, but signifi- 
cantly not vociferously missed. 





SPELMAN (ALA.) 


INE southern states, Mississippi, 

Georgia, Alabama, Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, were  repre- 
sented and over one hundred students 
from the colleges of these states. Mrs. 
Myra Colson Callis, research worker 
from Tuskegee, interpreted the real 
challenge that modern industry offers. 
Mrs. B. E. Mays of the Family Wel- 
fare work in Atlanta offered in a most 
vivid fashion the lure of social service 
work. The problem of religion was 
presented by three very different per- 
sonalities—Mr. F. W. T. Craske of 
the British Student Movement, Mr. 
Howard Thurman of Morehouse and 
Mr. B. E. Mays, National Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. The delightful 
personality of the Britisher illumin- 
ated the more intricate thought 
from the continent; Mr. Thurman 
with his dramatic and mystical 
conceptions made his appeal to the 
more ascetic among the group, and 
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Mr. Mays’ vigorous analysis of re- 
lizious problems on the campus and 
his tying up the present religion of 
the Negro with his historical back- 
ground in America was _ intensely 
stimulating to those who are looking 
for sane but assertive attacks upon 
immediate problems. Of unusual 
helpfulness also were the interpre- 
tations of religion by Dean Marion V. 
Cuthbert and Miss Juliette Derricotte, 
returning from a trip around the 
world which she took in connection 
with her visit to India as a member 
of the executive committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

During the conference two of the 
girls were sent to the white student 
conference at Blue Ridge in North 
Carolina and Blue Ridge sent its 
representative to Spelman. Nothing 
is more indicative of the real attempt 
of the two races to know and under- 
stand each other than this getting 
together of the colored and white stu- 
dents, even though on so small a scale. 
The delegates to Blue Ridge reported 
very evident friendliness and ap- 
preciation of Negro students, while 
the delegate to Spelman was an active 
and delightful participator in all that 
went on during her visit. 

Several presidents’ ‘wives were 
among the guests of the conference, 
including Mrs. Rowan of Alcorn Col- 
lege, Mrs. Trente of Livingstone and 
Mrs. Fountain of Morris Brown. And 
included in visitors who helped with 
their resourcefulness and fine under- 
standing must be mentioned Miss 
Viola Chaplain, the new assistant 
dean of women at Hampton and Mr. 
Paul Baker, the chaplain at Fisk 
University. 





BLAIRSTOWN (N. J.) 


NE of the reasons the Blairstown 

Conference was so constructively 
helpful was that the speakers and 
leaders expressed conviction but did 
not employ coercion. The sessions 
were characterized by a positive, fear- 
less presentation of conviction, plainly 
wrought from experience. This re- 





sulted in a genuine 
quickening of interest 
on the part of the dele- 
gates and made pos- 
sible that sense of in- 
telligent receptivity and 
openness which is so 
essential to progress in 
a conference. 

A perennial indict- 
ment of Christianity is 
that it is, comparatively 
at least, socially im- 
potent. Particularly 
does the church often 
find itself accused of 
failing, to face the facts 
of the world in which 
it stands. Therefore it 
was both informational 
and inspirational to 
have Mr. Chaffee’s 
lucid description of the 
effective way in which 
a church can project a 
many-sided influence 
into a needy commu- 
nity. Mr. K. T. Paul of 
India expanded our 
horizons by letting us 
see the needs of his own India where 
the applicability of such principles as 
Mr. Chaffee brought out was ap- 
parent. 

Arthur Moor, together with Em- 
manuel Santi, led us to an experienc- 
ing of music as a necessary and fulfill- 
ing element in worship and in any 
adequate appreciation of life’s mean- 
ing. Music was not detached as music 
but rather was blended in such a way 
that those days were incalculably 
richer for its admirably gauged and 
satisfying presence. 

Neither Dr. Tweedy nor Henry Van 
Dusen let us escape. Erdman Harris 
pertinently hoped that we should 
be “stabbed broad awake” if we had 
no problems—social or personal. But 
each helped us to see more clearly 
than ever the prior need for tuning up 
our personal lives. We came to re- 
alize that this can only be possible 
through having a real sense of God 
in our lives. Dr. Edwards’ gracious 


Blairstown Leaders 





President Mendenhall 
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and effective  chair- 
manship was  invalu- 
able. In the final 


morning session of the 
conference John Currie 
admirably presented to 
us the real challenge 
of this year’s confer- 
ence. There is a hero 
and a coward within 
every one of us. Have 
we the courage and 
quality of life to meas- 
ure up to the heroic as 
we seek to _ follow 
Christ in rightly meet- 
ing the alternatives 
which life presents? 





ESTES PARK (COLO.) 


1 HE 1929 conference 
(460 delegates at- 
tending) was described 
as “an exploration into 
life.” There were two 
special series of ad- 
dresses: one on “Life at 
Its Best,” and a second 
on “How We Find 
God.” Professor R. G. Gustavson, of 
the Science Department of Denver 
University, told how a scientist looks 
at the universe and at religion. Dr. 
T. Z. Koo, National Student Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary for China, spoke on 
finding God through Jesus Christ; Dr. 
Curry discussed the approach to God 
in the light of modern psychology. 
Reverend Alfred W. Swan, of Greeley, 
described the humanistic approach to 
God, and President W. O. Mendenhall, 
of Friends University, spoke on the 
mystical experience of God. 

The leadership of Dr. T. Z. Koo, of 
China, one of the Vice-Chairmen of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, and the opportunity for fellow- 
ship with his family and with Mlle. 
Tatiana E. Kirkoff, of Bulgaria, gave 
a special concreteness to the confer- 
ence’s exploration of international life. 
Foreign students, Erma Appleby, of 
the University of Nebraska, and Win- 
nifred Wygal, who had attended the 
Federation meeting at Mysore, and 
others who had attended international 
student meetings, helped us in our in- 
ternational thinking. Powers Hap- 
good described the conditions and at- 
titudes which he had found as a 
laborer in European coal mines. 
America’s foreign policy and our per- 
sonal responsibility for world peace 
were discussed from different points 
of view by Col. Dickerson, of Colorado 
State Teachers’ College, Dr. Curry, 
Mr. Hapgood, and Dr. Koo. Among 
the finest experiences of the confer- 
ence fellowship were the morning wor- 
ship periods and the conference com- 
munion service on the closing Sunday 
morning. Smaller quest groups run- 
ning throughout the conference gave 








Auburn Theological Seminary 


(Founded 1818) 


School of Religious Education 


(Founded 1921) 
Two Schools, Closely Related 


The Theological Seminary 


for college graduates looking for- 
ward to a life work in the Chris- 
tian ministry. 


The School of Religious Education 
for men and women with two years 
of college work, or its equivalent, 
preparing for leadership in the 
various forms of religious educa- 
tion. 
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The Chicago 
Theological Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 
A graduate school for the training of 
ministers and other leaders in all branches 
of Christian service. Classroom work is 
supplemented by practical experience 
under expert supervision in typical fields 
of the Chicago Area. 
Full catalog furnished on request 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 
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Interdenominational School of Theology 





Oberlin offers to men and women who hold the bachelor degree from a 
recognized college a Graduate School of Theology and training for re- 
ligious leadership under a faculty representing five denominations. The 
curriculum has been built upon careful study of the needs which religious 
leaders are called to meet, and its arrangement has excited the enthusi- 
astic comment of many educational leaders. Courses for men and wo- 
men lead to A. M., B. D., S. T. M. 


The opportunity for summer work in rural and city fields is unexcelled. 
Semi-weekly seminar meetings to discuss practical problems. 


As part of a college community, which includes an outstanding Conserva- 
tory of Music, Oberlin offers an inviting scholastic atmosphere with many 
cultural advantages. 


Plan to come next year, or bring the school to the attention of a pros- 
pective student for the ministry. For further information and catalog 
address: 
THOMAS W. GRAHAM, Dean 
Oberlin 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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the delegates an opportunity to study 
more intimately the problems of re- 
ligious belief, prayer, organized 
religion, the teachings of Jesus, the 
relations between men and women, in- 
dustrial problems, international rela- 
tions, and interracial relations, the 
latter group being led by a Negro. As- 
sociation hours tackled the problems 
connected with building up the Chris- 
tian life of the campus and the inter- 
collegiate fellowship of Christian stu- 
dents. Informal hours following the 
platform addresses gave students op- 
portunity to question the speakers 
and discuss differing points of view. 

Former Governor Sweet, of Colo- 
rado, two college presidents, a number 
of student pastors, and a large group 
of faculty friends joined with the stu- 
dents and secretaries in pronouncing 
this conference “one of the greatest 





experiences in which we ever have 
shared.” - 
ASILOMAR (CAL.) 
SILOMAR 1929 was the second 


year of a rather significant ex- 
periment, for it was essentially a 
study camp with the theme “Towards 
an Understanding of Jesus.” For 
two hours and three quarters every 
morning for ten days, the students 
worked at the life and teaching of 
Jesus. There were five groups, and 
each one approached the study dif- 
ferently, depending upon the leader 


and the composition, of the group. 
The adults, graduates and a few 
undergraduates, studied with Dr. 


Henry B. Sharman on the Book of 
John. The other four groups were 
led by Allan A. Hunter, minister of 
the Mt. Hollywood Congregational 
Church; Mr. Whistler, minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Palo Alto; 
Howard Thurman, college preacher at 
Spelman and Morehouse Colleges, and 
Dr. Hugh Vernon White of the Con- 
gregational Church in Stockton. 

The evenings included talks and 
forum discussions on Religion and the 
Labor Movement, the Problem of 
American Citizens of Oriental An- 
cestry, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation,—as well as an evening on 
Chinese drama, with a puppet show, 
and campfires and evenings of music. 

The success of the conference may 
be judged from the fact that there is 
an almost unanimous desire to do the 
same thing next year. It is felt that 
the intensive study of the life of 
Jesus provides a striking standard by 
which all values may be tested, and 
that the “problematical” evenings 
send one back to the mornings with 
a renewed desire to “understand Jesus 
and follow Him.” Among the leaders 
there was tremendous satisfaction 
with the transforming results which 
already are in evidence. This may 
possibly be the dawning of a new day 
in the planning of student conferences. 





Scene: 


The Periscope 


An October night, late; a fraternity house. 





Down- 


stairs seven neophyte freshmen, elated with their newly ac- 
quired pledge buttons, and so unable to engage in serious busi- 


ness, are playing at an indoor sport known as Bridge. 


Upstairs, 


in a corner room, the Brothers are meeting in an important busi- 


ness session. 


Time: Rushing season. 


After a period of restless silence: 


TAWSER (President of the Chap- 
ter): And the big remaining question 
before the house still is... What are 
we going to do about it? 


Seven Frosh pledged, and the list 
combed .. . Six more to go... or 
rather, to come .. . if the house is to 
pay its bills this year. 


RUNKEL (another Senior): Tough! 
Never have I seen the chapter in such 
a pickle. We've always had the pick 
of the lot. 


SHOUTZ (a Junior): I still think 
we’re all wet. There are at least four 
good men on that list. And we have 
had them up just once apiece. 


RUNKEL: Meaning just who? 
SHouTz: Elling, for one. . 


RUNKEL: No class! Been in a min- 
ing camp all summer. And looks it. 
Acted like a lumber-jack at dinner. 
He— 


SHOUTZ: Yes, but underneath, some 
real stuff. He chose that camp work 
to get a line on men who work with 
their hands. He’s taking engineering 
. . » A diamond in the rough, I say, 
with much to give this fraternity. 


RUNKEL: Rough? ... Righto... 
Too much so for this group with its 
social standards to uphold... 


SHOUTZ: Applesauce! What kind 
of material are we after, anyhow? 
Pink tea stuff or— 


RUNKEL: Certainly not. But you 
know as well as I that we do have 
a prestige to maintain on the campus. 


And Elling isn’t one to do it.... At 
least my vote refuses to say so... 
ever ... Who else? 


BurRDET (a Sophomore): How about 
Collum? 


TAWSER: Absolutely not! No 
money. Told me he’s got to do some 
work to get through. Otherwise, fine; 
but we simply can’t carry anyone 
financially this year. Bud Foster 
finished last year owing the house a 
small fortune. 


SHOUTZ: Exactly ... But look what 
Foster did on the campus, and for this 
chapter. Has anyone ever taken the 
same honors? And the only reason 
he owes us any money is that we in- 
sisted on his living and eating here in 
the house when he wanted to work 
outside and earn it. We were too 
proud to have a man wearing our 
pin working for his living . . . . or too 
afraid of losing this thing called pres- 
CD os 6:05 I’m sick of it all! What’s 
a fraternity for, anyhow? We turn 
down men who have all the makings 
of the big guns on the campus and 
then take in those whose main quali- 
fications are those of a _ butterfly 
= ea ees Well, win, lose or draw, my 
vote does not go to any more like the 
tribe we have downstairs. And that’s 
that! 


BuURDET: Seems to me _ there’s 
something to what Hank says. We've 
been overdoing this social stuff. I 
talked with several fellows from other 
houses during the houseparty last 
June and they felt much the same 
way about their houses. Suppose some 
one fraternity were to take the lead 
and reduce armaments, so to speak, 
wouldn’t the others soon follow suit? 
And perhaps respect us for doing it? 


RUNKEL (rising): Brother Presi- 
dent, this is too much! The function 
of all fraternities on this campus is 
to provide social life. It helps the col- 
lege. What would the place be with- 
out it? It would be like any common 
eating club or boarding house down- 
GOEL Soe. sna. e ee ee 


SHouTz: And what, I wonder, 
would this house be like if for one 
year we were to put into practice a 
few of the ideals that the men who 
founded the fraternity had in mind 
ewees instead of just repeating them 
in ritual form every Monday night? 
If we only had the courage to put 
our ideals to work we might even 
discover what a fraternity is. 
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WORLD EDUCATION 
NUMBER 


The Womans Press for Sep- 
tember will be a 


SOURCE BOOK 
for all year use in prepara- 
tion for international talks, 
programs, parties, services; 
a hand-book for any occa- 
sion in the realm of world 
fellowship. 


There will be 
a leading article by Salvador 
de Madariaga, formerly of the 
League of Nations Secretariat, 
brilliant exponent of the 
emerging ‘‘World Com- 
munity.” 
Latest account of our overseas 
program and connections, 
from Sarah Lyon’s article on 
her South American trip to 
Henrietta Roelofs’ story of co- 
operation with the British Wo- 
men’s Peace Crusade. 
“The celebration of our world- 
life.”” How to build up our own 
World Fellowship Week plans 
from our own Association ex- 
periences. A forecast of the 
Association’s program of in- 
ternational education for 
1929-30. 
Eight pages of definite pro- 
gram suggestions and projects 
on international lines. 
One copy of this issue will not be 
enough. Order extra copies now so that 


you can clip all this important material 
for your files. 


THE WOMANS PRESS, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N, Y. 


Send me copies........ of the World Educa- 
tion issue. 


Send me..........subscriptions for $...... 
NS me. Reena ee ee ee | 
I hook ee lcs A unas eae 6 bh RO ee 








The Student World 


The Student World is a thoroughly 
international quarterly magazine 
read by students and student lead- 
ers in thirty-five countries. It 
seeks to interpret the currents of 
thought at the universities of all 
lands and tries to bring the Chris- 
tian message to bear on the issues 
agitating student opinion. Each 
number contains a symposium of 
articles on a question of world- 
wide interest and a survey of 
trends of thought among students. 


October Number 
“The Inclusive and Exclusive Aspects of Chris- 
tian Truth” 


January Number 
“The Challenge of Psychology to Christianity” 


I na ig Mn ee a Baten ... $1.00 


I i $1.75 
INTERCOLLEGIAN and STUDENT WORLD 


Order through the INTERCOLLEGIAN or direct 
from 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 

















Yearly subscription, $2; single copies 25 cents 
y Pp ; 4 


——— 


















The Intercollegian’s 


Three Inch Shelf 





DYNAMIC FAITH— 
A splendid book for those taking first 
courses in science and philosophy. 
$1.25 
Edited by David R. Porter 
SEX LIFE OF YOUTH— 
The result of a year’s work by a Com- 
mission of men and women represent- 
ing the Council of Christian Associa- 


tions. 75 cents 
Harry Bone and Grace L. Elliott 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A 

TAMED CYNIC— 

“The moral perplexities and the satis- 
factions which come to one who tries to 
preach a gospel of love in the midst of 
an economic order that places a pre- 
mium on self-interest.” 

$2.00 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


Secure through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 














